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of site, The reasons for 
erecting @ lighthouse in 
any particular spot are 
indicated by Nature her. 
self. A shore-light may 
have two distinct mear- 
ings. It may be a beacon, 
towarn from danger, or 
a sign of invitation to 
enter a place of safety. 
Lighthouses of the first 
order, however, are rather to be regarded as topo- 
graphical land-marks. They are usually placed 
on capes or headlands, and indicate, for a distance 
of from ten to thirty marine leagues, the general 
outline and configuration of a coast. From this 
first order of distinct lights the importance of the 
sigaa!s in question descends to that of lighta of 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth orders,—the 
last being signals placed on shoals or sand-banks, 
or on piers at the entrance of a port for the 
guidance of mariners at the very moment of 
coming into harbour. 

The selection of site is always the first care of 
the architect. In regarding the site of a light- 
house his skill must be aided by the experience 
of the sailor and of the marine surveyor. Atten. 
tion must next be turned to that of the prepara- 
tion of the foundation. For distant lights this is 
asually a simple matter. In some cases, on the 
eontrary, the utmost skill of both the architect 
and the engineer is taxed in order to provide an 
unassailable security for the base of a tower. 
This is especially the case when the light is 
intended to serve for a bescon or warning to 
ships near at hand, as well as to form a distinct 
light to indicate the bearing of acoast. Such was 
the case with that dangerous rocky shoal which 
lies in the chops of the Channel, about fourteen 
miles to the south-west of Plymouth Roads. A 
small point of rock alone appeared above the 
water; the rest of the shoal, stretching some 
180 yards from north to south, is always covered 
by the sea. This rock is the first obstacle en- 
countered by the heavy rolling waves of the 
Atlantic, and lies in the most direct course for 
an inward bound vessel. From this visible 
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65 fathoms. The result of this opposition of a 
vertical submarine wall is to throw the incoming 
waves, when urged by any considerable wind, 
with a prodigious leap into the air. A height of 
from 150 ft. to 200 ft. is said to be at times 
attained. It was the construction on this un- 
usually dangerous and exposed sitaation of the 
famous Eddystone Lighthouse, by Smeaton, the 
engineer, which seems to have secured to his 
profession, thus far, something of a monopoly of 
the construction of lighthouses. 

In old times, however, the Phari, or light- 
towers, were among the most famous of the 
works of the architect. The name of Apollo. 
dorus, the famous architect. of the Emperor 
Trajan, is yet associated with the port, break. 


in the Troad, a lighthouse is said to have existed 
650 years B.C., which served as a landmark by 
day, as well as fora beacon at night. And three 
centuries or more earlier than this, the vessels 
of the Greeks, returning from the siege of Troy» 
are said to have been lured on to shoals near the 
island of Negroponte by fires lighted by the King 
of Eabooa with that design. 

Another of the famous seven wonders of the 
world was the Pharos of Rhodes. This was a 
bronze statue, of upwards of 100 ft. in height, 
according to Pliny, dedicated to Apollo. It 
stood astride on two blocks of masonry, which 





formed the entrance to the port of Rhodes; and 
held aloft a sort of censer, in ite right hand, in 
which a beacon fire was kept alight by night. 





water, and Pharos of Civita Vecchia. The | This colossus was erected by the citizens of 
word Pharos, by which name so many lighthouses Rhodes, in memory of the siege sustained againat 
are now called, especially by the French, is of Demetrias, king of Macedon. It is said to 
Egyptian origin. It was derived from the have been actually constructed of masonry, 
Island of Pharos, on which the famous light. covered with metal plates. It was overthrown 
tower of Alexandria was built. First given to by a violent earthquake in the year 224 A.D. 
the tower in question, it was thence imposed on; A lofty and very ancient tower looks down 
similar structares. Such, at least, is held to be upon the Atlantic Ocean from the entrance of 
the force of the line of Statias,— the port of Corunna, in Spain. It is called the 
A : Bs Pillar of Hercules; and it is thought that the 
Lamina noctivege tollit Pharus emula lane. | name Coranna is corruption of the word 
The classical scholar will observe that the quan- “columna.” By some writers the origin of this 
tity of the word Pharos, as determined by this tower is attributed to the Carthaginians; by 
line, disposes of the derivation which has been ‘others to Caius Servius Lupus, who dedicated 
sometime proposed from the Greek verb, it to Mars. It was restored by Julius Cesar; 
meaning to shine. and again restored by Trajan. Its archi- 
This famous tower was of a quadrangular tectural form betrays an origin of a very remote 
form. It rose in the midst of an enceinte of 220 date. There is a tradition that it was erected by 
yards on each side, containing accommodation an early king of Spain, in heroic times. 
for a garrison. It was si at the eastern At Ravenna a large square tower which stands 
angle of the new portof Alexandria, in a line out from the side walls of the Church of Santa 
with the point called Pharaglione. It was com- Maria in Porta Faori is now used as a campanile 
menced under the reign of Ptolemy Soter. (B.C. or bell-tower. It is said to have formerly been 
324 to 285), and completed under his succeseor, the Pharos of the port which Augustus con- 
Ptolemy Philadelphus B.O. 285 to 247). Its structed at this point. In the fifth centary the 
architect was Sostratus of Cnidus; and it bore’ silting up of the Adriatio littoral (which is now 
an inscription dedicatory to the gods protectors. threatening the destruction of the lagoen of 
of mariners. The legend is tothe effect that the Chioggia) had so obliterated the port of Augustus 


name of Ptolemy alone appeared over the gate 
of the tower when first completed. This com- 
memoration, however, was made in plaster; on 
the subsequent decay of which the name of Sos- 
tratus appeared, graven in marble. The height 
of the tower is stated ata little more than 
150 ft. The structure has been represented as 
a Doric base, with columns and pilasters, sur- 
mounted by seven blocks of masonry, decreasing 
in size, each finished with a projecting cornice. 
On the top of the whole an immense fire was 
kept burning by night, which was visible at sea 
twenty marine leagues off. The interior was 
chambered, and the position of the staircase was 
indicated by that of the windows. The Arab 
writer, Abalfeda, speaks of this Pharos as exist- 
ing in his time, the thirteenth century. It has 
been described also by Edrisi, who lived at the 
commencement of the twelfth century. It 
ranked among the seven wonders of the world. 
Few vestiges can now be traced of this famous 
building. The modern Pharos of Alexandria is 
a new tower erected at another point. 

While the Pharos of Alexandria is the moat 


famous lighthouse of antiquity, it is not the 





point, fretted by the waves, the rock descends 
almost perpendicalarly to a depth of from 30 to 





most ancient, On the promontory of Sigsum, 


| that its site was converted into gardens. 


The Pharos of Boulogne is one of the most 
ancient in France. It was erected by Caligula 
(A.D. 38-41), on his expedition into Gaul, ac- 
cording to Saetonius. For many ages this tower 
was known by the name of the Turris ardens. 
Its base was octagonal, each side measuring 
eight metres, according to the design given by 
Montfancon. It consisted of twelve stories, 
each smaller than the one below it, and each 
sarmounted with a cornice. In the year 807, 
Charlemagne ascended this tower in order to 
review his army, and ordered that the long. 
extinguished beacon should be re-kindled. 
Various coloured stones, brown, red, and yellow, 
were employed in constructiog the different paris 
of this Pharos, with the aim of rendering it a 
more strikingly visible object. In 1545 the 
English made use of the tower as a fortress. 
Their works seem to have interfered with the 
solidity of the foundations, for in 1644 the 
tower fell. 

Under Claudius, whose tenure of empire 
jasted from A.D. 41 to A.D. 54, 8 tower was 
erected, according to Suetonius and Dion Cassius, 
at Oatia, in imitation of the Pharos of Alexandra. 
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older architectures, and in the purely Gothic 
ages, religi eapiretions embodied themselves 
in saaitenlo Sati and what the sculptor of the 
pictured panel t to do was to show to 
others what he himself saw so clearly and with. 
out doubt; and what, indeed, to a great extent 
was to be seen all round and muster This 
may seem a little strange to some, bat it 18 won- 
derfal, and certainly usefal, to note how the 
forms, costumes, and surroundings of a scene 
illustrating even a Scripture story vary with the 
age in which the work was erecuted, and how it 
all takes you into that time, and puts before the 
eye, not the story or the legend only, but the 
very circumstances, and architectural surround. 
ings and costame, and even portraiture, of the 
men and women of the time and day in which it 
was executed. 

Very many other questions we might here ask 
and propoand for solation, but there is certainly 
one which would seem at first sight at least to 
answer the question, and to solve the problem. 
It is the fact of the mechanical turn and very 
genius of the present age,—at least, here and 
amidst Ecglish-epeaking communities. All is 
mechanism about us, and effort is made in every 
possible direction to do by and through a ma- 
chine what the old world were content to do, 
and did do, by band, action, and energy. It is 
wonderfal, indeed, to note what is done nowadays 
by machinery : nought required but to look on ; 
bat, perhaps, not so wonderfal after all as the 
work which was accomplished by those who in 
past days did without it. Note, for examp'e, 
the very best of masonry,—the lifting and 
putting together of masses of stone in the con- 
siraction of a wall, whether “ornamented” or 
not,—to cay nothing of the size of the masses 
of stone, and the difficalty of lifting and moving 
such masses in the antique times as compared 
with the present: we need bat to examine, as 
may be done even in museums, the stone-cutting 
of the angles and joints, and the fittiog together 
of them. If the sculpture of the Parthenon is 
a marvel of artistio skill, so most surely is the 
mere masonry of it, and the putting together 
and setting out of its constractional walliog and 
cornices and supporting colamns. To our minds, 
this is all but as wonderful as the sculptares 
themselves and the handwork of Phidias, and is 
worthy to hold it. 

Again, and we would more especially note it, 
what wonderfal things were done by the antique 
“potters.” Here, as in stone and marble work, 
no great strength was required, and it can 
hardly be supposed that the hands of the antique 
worker in clay differed mach from those of our 
own workmen, or that their physical powers 
varied much from ours. Yet what hare they 
not accomplished! Compare the workmen as 
we may yet see them through their work, and as 
that may be done in the British Museum, with 
that of those who do the work as it is seen ia 
our china and crockery displays of the most 
costly to the cheapest wares. No one will con- 
tend that our wares are stinted for want of 
appliances, or that anything is needed which 
money can purchase to facilitate production, or 
even that effort is lacking for the edacation of 
those who actually do the work. It might a 
little surprise our great firma in this line of work 
to see the old Etruscan at his simple wheel, and 
with his rough apparatus; and, may be, they 
might be as surprised at the “ personality” of 
the man himself, and still more so at the “ way” 
of his work, and may be, more than all, at the 
fast of his having, so to phrase it, nothing to go 
by. No better or more instructive lesson is to 
be learnt by our art-workmen than is to be got 
by a visit to the Etruscan room of the British 
Museum; form, outline, colour, drawing, and 
individuality of inventive skill, are here to be 
seen ; and, though eo much of it looks the same, 
each vase and detail in it is individualised and 
separate from the rest. 

We are sometimes told that to praise past 
times and depreciate our own age is an easy 
task, but indiscriminate censure is not criticism, 
This is without doubt quite true, and to be kept 
carefally in mind, for when we see how much 
and how well those who have gone before us did 
their work in this world, leaving so much to 
prove their capacity, we are always tempted to 
attribute it to some actaal superiority in the 
men themselves, and to leave out of the account 
methods of work and surrounding circamstances 
and influences. If, says the writer whom we 
have already quoted from the leading journal, 
we try to trace the causes which have given 
great worke of art to other ages, and denied 
them to us, we are lost in a maze of conjecture, 


Bat it is consoling to see signs that the fact is 
only a temporary phenomenon : still, this hope 
does not solve the problem, nor does it suggest 
causes of difference between the artistic action 
and results of the Past and the Present. But 
that there must have been, as there mast still 
be, causes for euch differences, and that such 
causes, could we but come at them, must need 
have been, and must still be, all potent, is 
certain. We will here but venture to name 
two, 

In the first place, we must bear in miod, or 
rather call as vividly to mind as may be the fact 
that in past days, no matter where, whether in 
old Etruria, or refined Athens, or Middle age 
England, or Germany, or elsewhere, taking | 
date or generation to make ial note of, 
there was nought in each such locality but the 
style of art and architecture then and tere 
prevailing. All thought in and spoke one ert- 
language. At Athens it was Greek,—the Greek, 
say, of the Parthenon; and to work at all as ap 
artist or a workman—and the — 
synonymous,—it was a necessity to work 3 
Greek, and to think in this Greek. A state of 
things all but impossible to realise to ourselves, 
or even to imagine, nowadays, when we are 
sarrounded by a wy Babel of art tongues. It 
was the same in Gothic days: the Early English 
Gothic artist, or workman, had really nothing all 
round and about him but the Gothic he and 
others were working at, and io, as an art and 


architectural langusge, Tte Norman, which | the 


preceded it, no man dreamed of copying or look- 
ing at, but as at an antiqae, any more than we 
now think of speaking or writing like Chaucer. 
It is, indeed, wonderfal to note the profound 
indifference with which the art-workmen of one 
century seem to have regarded the work of those 
who immediately preceded them. It is a subject 
in art yet to be thought oat. 

We make note here of but one other cause of 
the distinctive difference between the old art 
and of that cf to-day. It is an important one, 
and bas yet to be mastered : it is difficult to find 
a term for it sufficiently explanatory. We might 
term it—the personality, both mentally as well 
as manually, of the actual workman. In oar 
modern work, as all know, the workman follows 
the mental lead of another. In the antique work, 
as in that of Egypt, he must have followed his 
own. No workman could bave cat the animal 
forms on the black obelisks in the Maseam from 
a drawing. 








SUNDERLAND AND ITS TRADB. 


WaeEn Banyan’s pilgrims were “ got out of the 
wilderness,” and saw a town before them, it was 
like those in oof days, for “one commodity is 
the chief of all” now as then; but in the pre. 
sent age, in the North-country, the resemblance 
ceases, for all “that is there is sold, or that 
cometh thither” is heavier than vanity, to the 
extent that iron ores or their products out 
it. On Teeside the commodity is iron; on 
Wear coal predominates; and on the Tyne there 
is an amalgam of iron, coal,and chemicals. Bat 
rising from the trades so dependent, on the 
banks of these rivers there has been witnessed 
a growth of towns withoat parallel, and the up- 
risal of industries extensive and varied. Not 
only is there a revival of life and an extension 
of old towns, bat the bays on the coast have had 
new ports planted, and at favouring spote new 
commercial centres have arisen, whilst the bulk 
of the interior of the country has been dotted 
with villages, There have been differing ratios 
in this outgrowth, but possibly the most s 
examples of this are found at the seaside, and in 
some degree one of the most notable of the sea. 
ports is the town of Sunderland. It has not had 
the rapidity of growth of Middlesbrough or West 
Hartlepool, but the growth has been continued 
for years in a steadily-progressive manner, and 
this in spite of the fact that some of the older 
industries of Sunderland have almost died out, 
and that its situation bas not enabled it to adapt 
itself to newer industries so comp or 80 
rapidly as some of ite neighbours. Still ite 
extensive and varying trades are secure, and the 
town dependent upon them has continued to 
increase. It has no early history of note sepa- 
rate from Bishop Wearmonth ; so little, indeed, 
was it noted that in Speed’s curious itinerary of 
the Bishopric of Darbam, of about 250 years ago, 
the name of Sunderland figures on the map, bat 


otherwise it is not deemed worthy of mention. | fa 
In the twelfth centary it figures under the name 
of South Wearmonth, and it is in mach more 





recent days that it rises into importance asa 
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remedied, and new industries are being 
and extended on the sides of the Wear. 


inquire; nor need the connexion hp attempted 
és bn bese between the numbers and the bulk 


very much flactuated of 
for that union about 570 indoor and 1,740 out- 
door paupers; or, in other 
about 49 or 50 is a pauper! 
equivocal facts are found in the growth of the 
rateable value of the until it is now 
than in so tag 
perhaps more numerous any ott 
of similar size, and some of them have piiacely 
incomes ; and for some years, owing to the carry- 
out of a town im ement scheme, 
in the death-rate. 
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mentary schools are the names of 12,926 children, 
3,289 being on those of Board schools, ba 

limited bo ape nage at the latter being 
largely to. Its infirmary accommodates 
in a year 1,597 indoor patients, and those treated 
pohcnergienc the total 4,572. Finally it may 

e . Fi 
Or anid thins thnce et mina wen {arto 


the town as well as its trade, and the builders 
find yearly fresh fields and pastures new to cover 
with streets. The railway communication has 
for some time been tolerably good, but it bas 
been to some extent marred by the want of a 
central station, and the consequent /distribu- 
tion of traffic from three small stations dispersed 
at distarces from each other at three points of a 
triangle. The railway company which serves 
the whole of the north-east coast, with the ex- 
ception of one small seaport, is now supplying the 
deficiency, —a station which shall join the several 
routes into and from the town. , on this 
junotion, there has been spent the sum of 
361,7781., and as it is estimated that the further 
sum of 146,9341. will be needed to complete 
the work, it may be gathered from this that the 
is One on no mean scale. It involves the 
crossing of the Wear witha high-level bridge, 
the tunnelling under a considerable part of the 
town and one of the magnificent public parks, 
the removal of no inconsiderable amount of pro. 
perty, and the construction of a station credit- 
able to the town and to the railway company, 
and with all these parts of the work considerable 
has been made. On part of the Exten- 
sion Park it is intended to erect a museum and 
library also, better befitting the town; there is 
projected a town-hall, and other buildings of a 
public nature are in contemplation, and the sects 
are busy; so that in the constractive trades 
briskness seems certain in Sunderland. And 
although the vaster branches of its commerce 
will feel the ebb and flow of the trade of 
the country, there is little fear for ite immediate 
fatare. It has behind it the vast coal resources 
of North Darham; ite port facilities have not 
yes reached their maximum; nor have some of 
ita more recent trades attained their fall growth. 
As these grow they develop other fields of 
industry, and every little rill adds to the force 
and volame of the general stream. Its position 
as one of the first of the north-eastern ports, and 
ite in the North in shipbuilding, give 
assurance also of ite fature, which is farther 
vouched for by the competent business men and 
the skilled scientific marine constructors who 
have in no small degree made the port what it 
is. Building on the two great northern supports 
of coal and iron, and adding to these the lighter 
bat still appreciable sources of strength derived 
from other trades, the industrial future of 
Sunderland should be marked by the same pro- 
gression which it has so long known. And as it 
has learned the lesson taught in plague-stricken 
times, that more of the care and attention of the 
ralers of a town should be given to the super- 
vision of a town than had been devoted to Sander- 
land prior to the cholera outbreak, it is now 
reaping the fraits of its applied wisdom in the 
carrying out of the removal of some of the worst 
of its dwellings,—reaping froite in the shape of 
decreased death.rate, improved general health, 
repute, and appearance. There is yet something 
to be done in this and there is much to 
be done before the mass of misery—often drink- 
engendered—is removed ; but the sanitary pro- 
gress of Sunderland, and its beautification and 
adornment by the addition of noble parks and 
stately buildings, have been in recent years more 
satisfactory than in some other similar towns. 








Ventilation of Railway Carriages.—An 
spparatos, invented by Mr. Birkett, architect, 
Carlisle, for ventilating railway carriages and 
travelling post-offices, was on the 25th ult. tested 
between Carlisle and Lancaster, in the 
of the Mayor po ra Dr. Barnes, Mr. per 
liams, engineer @ carriage department 
the London and North.Western Railway Com- 


and Mr. Westmorland, of The 
vepariment was, it is stated, highly euocesafal. 


y | building has hitherto, unfortu 





BERLIN AND ITS BUILDINGS.* 


THE progress made in the construction of 
public buildings has, if less ep po certainly been 
more than that of private azchitec. 
ture. Amongst the many public buildings pro- 
jected, commenced, or completed, may be men- 
tioned the Houses of Parliament of the German 
Empire, an illustration of which appeared in 
the Builder, the taking in hand of which 
nately, been re- 
tarded by the delicate question of finding the 
most suitable site for it. It forms another 
Law Oourts question, of London notoriety. 
mn ha gg nb be done, er though Berlin is 
fourth largest capital of Europe, it is far 
from ee rank from a sanitary or archi- 
tectural point of view which it as such ought to 
occupy. Bat this much deserves to be stated, 
in jastice to the spirit prevailing in the German 
capitel, that Berlin is on the brink of great 
activity being displayed also in that direction. 

It is of the greatest importance for the fature 
of Berlin that steps are already being taken for 
a thorough reform of its obsolete organisation, 
with a view of sweeping away its many and 
opposing elements of fiscal and municipal ad- 
ministrations, basing its new institutions upon 
the principle of self-administration and decen- 
tralisation. 

(IL) The buildings of Berlin, being the subject 
proper of the work before us,t+ necesearily occupy 
the greater part of the book. The importance of 
Berlin in the history of modern architectare is 
not based either upon the number or the splen- 
dour and magnitude of its monumental buildings. 
The architectural development of the city has up 
to the present time been retarded very much by 
an insoffici of means, which, in a naturally 
poor country which had to work ite way up by 
its own exertions, were still more limited by the 
parsimoniousness of its administration. The 
great public buildings of Berlin have been 
erected one after another, within the last two 
centuries, with a steadiness and everance 
without their equal in Germany. Although 
building at no time has been completely sus- 
pended, it has never been more active at any 
particular period, so that the buildings of one 
epoch should predominate over those of any 
other, Each section of the history of the city is 
represented by buildings bearing its charac. 
teristic stamp. It would be wrong to fix upon 
the time of the architect Schinkel as the starting. 
point of a particular school, that which affected 
Hellenic forms. On the contrary, it may justly 
be stated that there is a sober sameness per- 
vading the whole of the architecture of Berlin, 
having ite origin, probably, in the whole history 
of Berlin, if not in the traditions of the Prussian 
state. This is especially noticeable in the archi- 
tecture of Berlin dating from the Middle Ages. 
Several churches and cbapela dating from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century are still 
extant,—simple Gothic erections in brick. Of 
the architects who created them, the name of 
only one is known, that of Master Bernhard, 
wko in 1471-74 erected the chapter-house of the 
Graue Kloster. 

With the Reformation, and until the Thirty 
Years’ War, Renaissance forms came in vogue 
but its creations were few, and fewer still are 
preserved. Kaspar Theiss is named as the archi- 
tect of the Elector Joachim II. (1535-1571), and 
he, in conjunction with the sculptor Hans 
Scheutzlich, transformed the old Burg into a 
castle of the stvle of his times, the later Germun 
Renaissance with a trace of Gothic traditions. 
Several Italian architects followed him, one of 
whom, the celebrated military engineer Rochus 
Guerini, Count of Lynar, built in 1590 the still 
existing cross wing of the Castle. The part of 
the Castle called the “ House of the Duchess” 
was probably built by the architect Hans 
Raspell. The Italians Elias de Galli and 
Giovanni Baptista de Sala, as well as the two 


brothers Peter and Martin Kummer, both 
Saxons, continued the bui operations of the 
Castle under the Elector Joachim Friedrich. Of 


the private buildings of that time, only one is 
still in existence, the house erected for a Herr 


von Ribbeck, in the Breiteostrasse, in 1624, in | Schin 


the later German ee - gr — four 

bles,—at present forming part royal 
res It is ascribed to the Dresden architect 
Balthasar Benzelt. 

* Bee p. 1070, ante. 

+ Berlin und seine Bauten. Hera 
Architecten-Verein zu Berlin. Mit 609 





vom 
olzsobnitten 
Theile 


nebat 8 Kupfer- und Karten-Beilegen. Zwei . 
Berlin, 1877. Eigenthum des Vereins, London: Williams 
& Norgate, 


After the devastations of the Thirty Years’ 
War, it was especially the Great Elector who 
did much for sie De Be aperesmmeniny Sie Bape 

loyed principally Datch architects, 

ates was Johann Gregor Memhard (about 
1645). He is the creator of Unter den . 
the Dorotheenstadt, and the Friedrichs.Werder, 
bat he is principally known, though ungratefally 
very little remembered, as the constructor of 
the first fortifications of Berlin, a mililary 
engineer and architect. He also to the 
Castle, this handiwork of successive generations 
of architects. Beyond these, little is left of his 
we Seeman a Reena. cxghoner,. the 
was a bh C) 
structions being bis work. But the most 
eminent of Berlin’s architects of the seventeenth 
century—at any rate, the first artist—was 
Johann Arnold Nehring. When Memhard died, 
he continued the building of the Castle. His 
works are very numerous; many have been de- 
molisbed, others are awaiting the fate which 
the modern requirements of Berlin demand, but 
his principal ones are still preserved. He is 
looked upon as the founder of the Berlin style of 
architectare. Among his successors, the eminent 
architect Schliiter is one of the best; and he 
continued in the favour of his employer, the 
splendour-loving King Friedrich I., until the 
threatening falling-in of the Miinztharm in 1706 
led to his dismissal. He then went to Russia, 
following the call of Peter the Great, bat died in 
1713, without having achieved anything worthy 
of his former fame. The memory of Andreas 
Schliiter, notwithstanding his faults, the principal 
one among which being his utter disregard or 
ignorance of technical requirements, will long 
be preserved by his works, which are, and are 
likely to remain for a long time, still undisturbed. 
His rival, Johann Friedrich von Eosander, alias 
Githe, by many considered the cause of his fall, 
and Jean de Bodt, his successor, shared Schiiiter’s 
fate in being dismissed from government employ 
at the accession of Friedrich Wilhelm I1., whose 
reign is almost a blank of architectural creations 
of a public nature, compensated for in some 
respects, however, by the erection of numerous 
private buildings. 

With Frederick the Great a new era of archi- 
tecture seemed to be dawning upon Berlin, 
especially as the most eminent architect of that 
reign, Georg von Knobelsdorff, was one of the 
more intimate circle of the art- and science-loving 
monarch. Unfortunately, Knobelsdorff was too 
independent for subordinating his art to the 
personal inclinations of the King, and his ability 
found but partial employment under him. He 
was the creator successively of the castle of 
Rheinsberg, the new wings of the castles of 
Charlottenburg and Monbijou, the theatre in the 
Castle at Berliv, the Opera, as well as the artistic 
re-arrangement of the Thiergarten. The con- 
struction of the castle of Sanssouci led to the 

nt estrangement between the King and 
his architect. Another eminent architect of 
Frederick the Great’s reign was Karl von Gon- 
tard. He had a hand in the construction of the 
Neue Palais, at Potsdam. In Berlin he built 
the colonnades of the Spittelbriicke, the Kinig- 
briicke, the two towers on the Gensdarmen- 
markt, and numerous private buildings. Ia 
Potsdam he also erected the Marmorpalais. Of 
still greater importance were the works of Georg 
Christian Unger, which inclade the Bibliothek, 
the Kadettenhaus, the colonnades of the Jiger- 


briicke, and the Spandau Bridge. 
Passing the of Friedrich Wilhelm II., 
which, with the ion of ‘Carl Gotthard 


Langhaus, produced no architect of eminence, 
we come, in the reign of his successor, upon 
Karl Friedrich Schinkel, whore works are too 
numerous too mention now, and who may be said 
to have been without an equal. Since the death 
of Schinkel, in 1841, more than a generaticn has 
elapsed, and during that time an artistic develop- 
ment of no mean merit has taken place in Berlin. 
The authors wisely abstain from a detailed 
criticism of men still living, some still in the 
prime of their creative career. Speaking 
arene (athe bow that the successors of 

have striven hard to imitate their great 
master, their works bearing more or less the 
stamp of the Hellenic Renaissance. Their 
activity has displayed itself at preeent chiefly in 
private architecture, which presents their best 
creations, but there are signs that the great 
public works, the erection of which is in imme- 
diate will open up to the architects of 





‘go aw competition. 


Having eaid this much of the men who have 
a 
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hang in Leeds Abbey, and which is confirmed from 
other sources; stating that Robert de Creveccear 
placed four cannons in Leeds Castle, in the north- 
west corner. Now my late lamented father seems 
to have overlooked the fact, which he mentions in 
his work on the subject, that two chapels existed 
in the castle as late as Henry IV. Archbishop 
Arundel states that he tried Lord Cobham for 
heresy in the “larger chapel.” If the other 
chapel, as has been conjectured, was out by the 
barracks, and a rain in Edward II.’s time, it 
would have hardly been mentioned. Bat in the 
north-west corner of the castle there is a small 
room with a window of a very ecclesiastical 
appearance, which even those avtiquaries who 
decline to fix an older date than 1265 admit, 
seems to be of the time of King Stephen. LIhope 
to prove the same point by circumstantial evi- 
dence ; but be this as it may, whether the build- 
ing is over 600 or over 700 years old is of small 
importance. I mentioned that the castle was the 
jointure-house of every queen in succession from 
Edward I. Fora few years in Edward II,’s reign 
it (though the jointure-house of Isabella, called 
the she-wolf of France) passed into the hands of 
Lord Badlesmere, one of the king’s favourites. 
Daring his absence, Isabella, under pretence of 
a pilgrimage to Canterbury, asked for a night’s 
lodging with a very large retinue. Lady 
Badleamere refased to admit any one in her 
husband’s absence. Isabella attempted to 
storm the place, but was defeated with great 
loss,—to this day we dig up the skeletons of 
those who wereslain. She implored her husband 
to avenge the insult, and he called out the posse 
comitatus of the neighbouriog counties as far 
as Hampshire. Unluckily for the garrison he 
commenced the siege on St. Luke’s day, the 18th 
of October, jast before the Martinmas stock of 
provisions was laid in for the winter, and the 
king reduced the place by famine. Froissart 
mentions it “as a very fair palace.” To 
Henry LV. and the trial of Lord Cobham I have 
alluded. Henry V. coveted it for his own wife, 
but his father had left a young widow, Joan, 
who had a fair prospect of outliving, and, indeed, 
actually did oatlive, her stepson. He charged 
her with heresy, and placed her in confinement 
daring his reign,—how justly may be guessed 
from a paper which I hold in my hand, being a 
message sent to Parliament saying that “ he was 
advised no longer to have it on his conscience,” 
aod imploring them in the name of God to 
restore her property to her. His repentance 
was tardy, as the messege was sent in July 
and he died in Angust. Henry VIII. was, 
next to Edward I. the great builder here. 
He fitted up the old castle for Catherine of 
Arragon. Anne Boleyn was also here, and we 
have some relics of her. Edward VI. sold it to 
Sir Warbam St. Leger. He was ruined by the 
Irish wera in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and by 
having the Earl of Desmond and his family, 
fourteen in number, committed to his care. He 
complains bitterly that he had received no money 
from the Queen for “their diets,” and naively 
adds,— They have no money of their own, 
saving your honour, Lord Burleigh ; no not to pur. 
chase themselves ‘a pair of shooes’ [sic], and 
stand in despair of having any from their own 
country.” He sold it toa family named Smitb, 
and they, after receiving one part, sold it to Lord 
Cclepepper, who assisted Henrietta Maria to 
escape from Portsmouth. He Jeft an only 
daughter, who married the fifth Lord Fairfax. 
His sons died s.p, and his daughter married 
the Rev. D. Martin, from whom it ultimately 
passed to my grandfather. To give one touch of 
romance, for the sake of the ladies, to so long 
and I fear so dry a speech, I may say that in 
1272 William de Leyburn surrendered the castle 
({ am not clear whether voluntarily or under 
pressure) to Edward I. He left a daughter, 
Idonea, who married Geoffrey, Lord Say, of 
whom I am the direct descendant, though not 
of the elder branch. We have here some curious 
manuscripts. One, an autograph letter from 
Henrietta Maria to Lord Colepepper, in which 
(as it is very long I will not detain you by 
reading the whole) the burden of the letter is 
“that the estrangement from my son, the king, ie 
in nowise my fault.” Another is very curious. 
Some of us are old enough to have had to learn 
by heart Pope’s lines as a school exercise ; many 
of us have seen paintings about the death of 
Backingham. The lines commence (lire 299 
Essay iii., “ Moral Essays”) with the words,—_ 
“Ia the worst inn’s worst room,” 
and terminate with,— 
* There, victor of his health ortune, friend 
And fame, this lord of uselew hosts. 








These words were published in 1736, but in 
February, 1706, a ramour was abroad that the 
bad been written. The duke’s widow interfered, 
and they were never published till after her 
death; bat I read a copy of an original letter 
which I possess, which is published in the report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, which 
proves that the dake died in his own house, the 
best in the village of Kirby Moorside, which ts 
not, and never was, an alehouse, with his steward 
and two peers of the realm with him. He was 
not ruined in fortane, and it is said ‘‘ He was 
always pleased to express a love for good men 
and good thinge, how little able soever he was 
to live up to what he knew.” I have detained 
you too long, but the Sestch have a great repug- 
nance to written sermons, and experience has 
traght me that au aadience in England equally 
dislikes a written lecture. I have endeavoured 
to give you this description without notes, and if 
I have failed, make this allowance for me,— 
“ Magnis tamen eacedit ausis.” 

A perambulation then took place, and the 
various salient features of the building were 
pointed out and commented on. Afterwards Mr. 
Wykeham Martin entertained his guests at 
luncheon, Mr. Godwin, as a vice-president of 
the Association, proposed the health of their 
host, to which Mr. Martin gevially responded, 
and other addresses were made by Mr. Morgan, 
F.S.A., the Rev. Canon Soott Robertson, and 
others. 

A portion of the party proceeded to Leeds 
Church, where they were met by Mr. Gordon M. 
Hills, under whose direction it is about to be 
restored. An interesting account of this struc. 
ture, by Mr. Hills, we give as a separate article, 


LEEDS PRIORY. 


It had been intended to visit the site of Leeds 
Priory, to investigate the foundations of the 
charch which several years ago were partially 
excavated by the late Mr. C. Wykeham Martin, 
but time prevented. The church is described 
by more than one old writer as having been of 
great extent, equalling in size some of the 
cathedrals; but although large portions of the 
priory buildings remained until the end of the 
last century, it had been recorded that the church 
was demolished at the dissolution. 

Mr. Loftas Brock, F.8.A., who was ready to 
guide the party, writes to us thus on the sub. 
ject :— 

' The excavations revealed a portion of the 
apse of the charch and of a crypt beneath, with 
several foundation-walls of late Norman date. 
Some of the faced work was of neatly-wrought 
Caen stone, with several interesting masons’ 
marks, while portions of a pavement of small 
square and diamond-shaped glazed tiles were 
also met with. Elsewhere, some moulded bases 
of Early English clustered columns of Bethereden 
marble were found in the position where the 
nave and aisles of the church would have ex. 
tended to, and thus afford evidence, by the 
difference of the style, that the nave was of 
later date than the presbytery. It is to be 
regretted that the excavations were not extended 
farther, and it is to be hoped they may be 
resumed, when it is probable that more interest- 
ing results will be obtained. The priory (it 
is sometimes erroneously called an abbey) 
was for Augustine canons, and was founded 
A.D. 1119, soon after the introduction of the 
order into England, by Robert de Oreveccour, 
Lord of Leeds Castle, as is attested by the date 
in the Rochester Chronicle. Dugdale sets forth 
many documents of interest, and among these 
the Charter of Inspeximus, 41 Edward IIL., 
which records many gifts bestowed by other 
members of the Creveccour family. The priory, 
like many other similar establishments in the 
period preceding the Reformation, was deerly in 
debt, but was rescued from such an unpleasant 
position by the timely help of Goldwell, Bishop 
of Norwich, who, having lent a large sum to the 
prior and brethrep, founded a chantry here, 
instead of requiring the return of the At 
the surrender, 3lst Henry VIIL, the value was 
3621. 7s. per annum, and the prior retired 
with a pension of 80/. per annum. The records 
relating to the structure of the church are very 
meagre, but we learn that it was dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin and St. Nicholas (the adjacent 
parish church is also dedicated to St. Nicholas). 
There was an altar of the Virgin Mary in the 
south aisle of the church, and she had a cele. 
brated statue in the building. Leland records 
4 pe are several notable within 

charch, sev of the lords 
. especially 





No remains exist of the mansion-house of th 
Meredith family, which was built among the 


rains of the priory after the dissolation, and 
which in its turn was demolished at the close of 


the last century. 

Maidstone had put in a claim to entertain the 
Association, but the day was already spent, and 
the party made for on without farther 


stay. 








LEEDS CHURCH, KENT. 


On approaching the church from the west, the 
low, very broad, and massive tower 
its west end so hides the church that 
8 , after entering by the west door, 
find the really important church to which the 
tower opens, ‘The external view of 
conveys at once the idea that the tower 
eal tamaar bo tanh ported, ebluangl tee Seat fe 
roof to that F 
really modern, and upon it some rustic architect 
has most clumsily set an octagonal shingled spire 
of stanted proportions, painted white. he 
parapet of the tower has lost all traces of Norman 
architecture, having, no doubt, been rebuilt 
when the roof was renewed, which the dates 
upon the bells, and the indications of the bell. 
frames and timber-work, show te have been 
about 1730. The buttresses to the eastern 
angles of the tower have but little projection, 
and are plainly Norman, ranning up to the 
parapet without a break; those to the western 
angles are larger and lower, diminishing by two 
tablings, and finishing at little more than half 
the height of the tower; they have an 
of a rather later era, whilst the west 
is distinctly of the Early ~~ 
The rastic architect who has distinguished 
himself by his spire appears also to bave 
operated on the tower windows; two of them 
are in the west front, considerably raised from 
the ground, but lighting the bottom stage; the 
tops of these are somewhat concealed inside by 
a modern floor, bat on that side, as far as can be 
seen, they are Norman, whilst on the outside, 
by a mischievous bat ingenious method of draw. 
ing lines in the masonry, in imitation of mortar. 


joints, as if for voussoirs of lancet-shaped heade, 


and by trimming the opening into that shape, 
they are made to look something tike Early 
English windows. The next stage of the tower 
has a window north and south, the same disguise 
has been attewpted with them, bnt being mach 
larger the failure is mach more conspicuons ; the 
outer order of the masonry retains ite Norman 
shape in perfection, the inner order only has 
been mutilated isto a lancet-shape, which the 
bungling hand of the rustic architect completed 
by adding lancet-shaped wooden frames inside 
the stonework. The beifry stege of the tower 
has no ancient windows, but there have been two 
modern ones made to it on the east side opening 
on each side, a little lower down than the ridge 
of the nave roof, their age easily distinguished 
by their modern brick dressings. All the dress. 
ings to the battresses and Norman windows are 
of tufa, a stone widely used in Kent and Sassex 
in the Norman and pre-Norman works, bat 
repeated investigations have never enabled 
me to say whence this stone was 
The Early English door has the abaci of its 
capitals and springings of the arch.mould in 
Caen stone, whilst the capitals and 

itself are of the grey chalk formation, like the 
so-called “ fire.atone” of Reigate 
“church” of Cambridge. The 
ancient windows in the belfry 
marks of Norman architecture 
to the conclusion that 
when the present peal 
abont 140 years ago, the 
redaced in height. 

The western side of the tower 
interior of the charch, with an arch 
10 ft. 6 in. in the clear widtb, and 1 
from the pavement to the 
crown, The mason-work of the arch is 
concealed by thick coats of modern 
er vawed pacer ade meee ha panelling 

iter g 
of a gallery adorned with a Palladian colonnade 
of wooden colamns. A breach or two which I 
have made in these modern disfigarementa shows 
that the arch is of Karly Norman form and 
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detail, chiefly of tafa masonry, but 
with massive abaci of boed dark.brown iron- 
stone, with cushion 


sadly mutilated, of Caen or similar 
much rained and disfigared columns of 


same stone. Mr. Rickman, some fifty years 
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ag0, says of this arch, it ‘‘ has on the western 
side very much the appearance 
Saxon character, the work 
square blocks of stone need in the place of 
capitals ; but on comparing this with the eastern 
eet re the — cp it is evident that the 
only rough and unfinished. 
probably because it was not intended to be 
seen; the eastern side is in the usual Norman 
— of -_ time of Henry I.,and the Augustinian 




















































formed the coving for the floor of the rood-loft, 
and with this all and brattishing hae 
disappeared. The absence of these parts leaves 
exposed to view the rude top beam and open 
anwrought spandrel frames above the screen 
arches, which gives to an otherwise excellent 
work some appearance of rudeness, in exposing 
work intended to be pat ont of sight. 

The western part of the sonth wall of the 


as the most ancient part of the north aisle of the 
pave, and no doubt of the same date. This 
fragment in the chantry is in almost rninous 
condition. It adjoins to a later turret, which 
gave access to the south end of the rood-loft. 
There is some indication that the east window 
of this chantry, now blocked up, and occupied on 
the inside with sepulchral monuments of the 
eighteenth century, may prove to be of Deco. 
rated date. Otberwise the eastern portions of the 
church are of Perpendicular date, or rather of 
two Perpendicular dates. The chancel is lofty, 
and has an arch on each side opening to the 
chantry, the sonth arch, perhaps, a little the 
earlier, whilst the north arch is a little the 
handsomer. Jost eastward of the north arch a 
very late opening of three four-centred lights 
without cusps forms a hagioscope, giving a view 
of the high altar from the north chantry ; and 
similarly on the south side, where there is a 
handsome sedilia in the chancel, the back of the 
sedilia is perforated in two lights, to form a 
hagioscope from the south chantry. The chancel 
siccghent, Sih cali pees Geigy ve 

roug wit now 
deal) between the eruhit thie under each rafter. 
All the timber is now whitewashed over, as well 
as the deal panels. The east window is of three 
lights, large, and of # good form, but filled with 
uncusped tracery and all the tracery-work of the 
four-centred type, giving the window a un- 
interesting appearance, not according with the 
otherwise dignified proportions and appearance 
of the chancel. I incline to think that the 
extreme east wall of the chancel, with a small 
portion at the sides, has been rebuilt soon after 
the Reformation. At the sides, clese to the east 
end, there are two single-light windows, now 
blanked up, but which are of the same character 
as the east window. 

The north chantry is wholly of the Perpen- 
dicular date, and in the condition of its roof and 
walls is the most dilapidated part of the build- 
ing. It is lighted by a three-light north window, 
of good design, and it bad an exactly similar 
window in the east end, now completely blocked 
up bya monument. It had originally a nearly 
flat leaded roof, but this, with its timber, having 
fallen to decay, a high-pitched tiled roof was 
added over the ancient timbers ; this high-pitched 
roof is itself now in great dilapidation. 

So much for history written in stone and wood. 
I may add to it briefly what connects iteelf to 
this history from other sources. In the reign of 
King Ethelbert, which began in 978,a Saxon 
Thane built a castle at Leeds, and we cannot 
doubt that he built, if be did not find here, a 
church suited to the requirements of the tenants 
and dependents of his estate. Although the 
mansion of the nobleman was ere long wasted, 
a church continued, for when, after William the 
Conqueror bad granted the estates of the Saxon 
nobleman Lewin to his half.brother, Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux, the Domesday survey was made in 
1080, a church was found at Leeds. The indica. 
tions of the now-existing building make it 
possible to believe that in the tower and north 
aisle may still remain some fragmenta of this 
church of the Domesday book. Four years 
after the Domesday survey, Bishop Odo was 
deprived of his estates by the Conqueror, 
shortly after which the baropy in which the 
Leeds estate was comprised was granted to 
Robert de Crevequer. He at first fixed his 
castle at Chatham, but afterwards began to 
build a castle at Leeds. His grandson, Robert, 
completed Leeds Castle, which thenceforward 
became the head of the barony. He founded in 
1119-20 a priory of Austin Canons at Leeds, a 
short distance from the parish church, and, 
inclading this parish church, he gave to the 
priory of Leeds the advowsons of all his 
churches, so Leeds Church became of the 

age of the priory. It is most likel 

that Leeds church was enhanced in its 

tecture by the barons who built the castle and 
founded the priory, and perhaps most likely that 
the tower itself belongs nearly to the time of the 
beginning of the priory. In the deed of con. 
firmation to the priory of the gifts of Robert de 
Crevequer, by his son Daniel de Crevequer, he 


less than 6 ft. 9 in. thick, and the area within 
the tower walls is 24 ft. by 22 ft. 

The nave is lofty, and of three bays in length. 
The arcades have slender octegon shafts, with 
well-moulded caps and bases, and deeply cut 
mouldings to the arches, which are high and 
pointed ; the whole constructed in “ rag” stone. 
Nowadays, masons flioch from working this hard 
stone for such purposes; but in Medizoval times 


its hardness was no d t; nay, it to 
some extent tempted elaboration of design, ‘being 


susceptible of receiving exceedingly sharp and 
fine edges, so that in this nad ards 
the district not cnly are the mouldings elaborate, 
but the faces of the octagon shafts, which in 
other districts would be left flat, are here hol- 
lowed in plan. This work is wholly of Per. 
pendicular date. The nave roof is high-pitched, 
and of oak, and of the same date as the arcades. 
It bad originally a simple wagon-head form 
inside, with tie-beams having moulded supports 
under their ends extending down the walls on to 
corbels, and timber arched framings between 
these supports allalong the walls. In the course 
of time, as the old tie-beams decayed, three of 
them have been strapped and with 
iron, and two more beams added to contribute 
the strength which had departed from the old. 
The whole roof is now cased with plaster and 
whitewash, and the whole of the timbers in the 
parte near to the walls having so decayed as to 
need support, the walls have been raised in an 
awkward fashion, building in 4 ft. or 5 ft. of the 
lower ends of all the rafters. 

The mention of side arcades to the nave will 
have indicated the fact that an aisle exists on 
each side. These aisles are of good width. 
The western part of the north aisle is of great 
antiquity where, toa height of 8 ft. or 9 ft. in 
the side wall and in the west wall following the 
form of a lean.to roof springing from that height, 
the rubble masonry is of a rude description, 
neither agreeing with the early rubble-work of 
the tower nor the later rubble-work of other 
parts of the church. This ancient aisle-wall 
contains a narrow west window and three side 
windows, all now walled up, and all more or less 
disfigured, so concealed that it is hard to assign 
a date to them until the inside plaster shall 
have been removed, for the inside is now wholly 
concealed. At present they may be assigned to 
some time between A.D. 1,000 and A.D. 1,200. 
The south aisle has a west window of Perpen- 
dicular date, but with the exception of this and 
of the earlier parte in the north aisle, both 
aisles are of the Decorated period. In this era 
the north aisle was raised upon and the south 
aisle rebuilt. We may very well imagine that, 
at the time of this work, some ancient Norman 
arcades still remained, which were superseded 
still later by the Perpendicular arcades already 
described. 

The nave and aisles open eastward by pointed 
arches of the same date as the nave arcades to 
the chancel and to a north and south chantry. 
Immediately in front of these eastern 
fine oak screen extends quite 
piles do phisom 
w t 
fect, and the anak pau 
the screen are all perfect; 
the north chantry, filling 
arches, remain; but the corresponding 
the chancel and south chantry are lost. So far, 
the remains of the screen, though pas yo by 
coats of white paint, are very sound strong, 
and but little mutilated; but it has lost the 
whole of the fan tracery, in its upper part, which 


He 
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south chantry is of the same kind of rubble.work | Ley 








































designates Leeds Church as the Church of St- 
Nicholas, which is ite present dedication. Of 
subsequent work to the church whilst this family 
remained founders and patrons of the priory, 
the only remaining trace is the west door, with ita 
holy.water stoup, belonging, as its Early English 
architecture , to about the year 1240. 
In 1268-9, Robert de Crevequer exchanged his 
manor of Leeds for other possessions. Roger de 
bourne for only two years, and then William 
de Leybourne till 1274, held the Leeds estate. 
The last named then surrendered it to King 
Edward I. Thenceforward until the Reforma- 
tion the of England held the position 
of founders of the priory, which thus lost the 
fostering care of a powerful resident family. 
The castle and lands were i iately given as 
part of the dowery of Edward’s queen Margaret, 
who appointed Lord Badlesmere castellan. 
Upon that Qaeen’s death he obtained in 1307 
the same office direct from Edward IL. but 
having joined the Earl of Lancaster in rebellion, 
and being taken prisoner with that prince at the 
battle of Boroughbridge, in 1322, Lord Badles- 
mere was tried with otbers, and finally suffered 
death as a traitor at Blean, near Canterbury. 
Lord Badlesmere was possessed of great wealth 
and power, and the party to which he had 
attached himself affected a great interest in 
regard to the monks, so that we cannot doubt 
Leeds Priory and its subordinate Leeds Church 
to have benefited by his liberality. To the 
pericd of his second ion of Leeds Castle, 
1307 to 1322, may with much probability be 
attributed the “Decorated” work, that is, the 
raising of the aisle walls, and the dignifying of 
those parts with two-light traceried windows, 
three of which still exist, though in a state of 
great decay, the shelly marble and Clunch stone 
used in them having yielded grievously to the 
weather. Of the country gentlemen who suc- 
ceeded at different times as custodians of the 
castle we have nothing to say. Richard IL, 
however, made the castle his residence on several 
occasions after it had been beautified and ex. 
tended under the wardenship of the celebrated 
William of Wykeham, who had been nominated 
to the wardenship, with others, in 1359. It is 
not unlikely that the‘earlier Perpendicular works 
are attributable to benefactions from Richard II., 
who died in 1399; that is to say, the arcades of 
the nave, and the older parts of the chancel. 
Henry IV. held the castle for a short time, and 


then granted it to Archbishop Arandel, who held 
it till his death in 1413. If not to Richard IL., 
at any rate to this prelate, these works, including 


the fine oak screen, must, I think, be attributed. 
Leeds Priory was dissolved in 1534. In 1560 
Queen Elizabeth granted to the Archbishops of 
Canterbury the rights of the advowson in the 
parish chorch, with whom it has since remained. 
Although in 1551 the fee simple of Leeds Castle 
was again for the first time sioce 1274 granted 
to a private owner, the Reformation and sup- 
pression of the priory had separated the church 
from the castle estate. The two chantries had 
belonged to the priory, and passed to the 
grantees of the priory lands, who out of the 
ruins of the priory built a residence long known 
as Leeds Abbey. The monoments in the chan- 
tries commemorate members of the family of 
Meredith, settled at the abbey. By another 
change of fortune, this family having gone to 
decay, their mansion is pulled down, and the 
ownersbip of the chantries has become annexed 
to the castle again, thus renewing again a part 
of the dependency of the ancient priory. 
Gorpon M. HILts, 








THE FRENCH GALLERY, PALL MALL. 


Tue Winter Exhibition in Mr. Wallis’s Gallery, 
which opened this week, is chiefly notable for 
the presence of Wilkie’s picture of the Chelsea 
Pensioners reading the Gazette announcing the 
news of the Battleof Waterloo,—a picture which 
ia said to have created, on its first exhibition, 
almost as much excitement as the despatch 
itself, the arrival of which it celebrates, A 
especial barrier had to be placed before the pic- 
ture in the Academy Exhibition to protect it 
from the crowd which pressed round it. This 
excitement was probably more patriotic than 
artistic. The work, though practically new to 
many, will require no barrier now to protect it. 
Yet it is a work of great interest and spirit, one 
of the very best which Wilkie produced after he 
had quitted the walk in art in which his nataral 
genius lay. Every figure in the centre p is 
a separate study; each contributes in bis own 
manner to the general interest centered on the 
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teader of the news,—the mounted soldier, the 
hungry guest who with his fork in his 
hand to listen for the end of the sentence, the 
youth who shouts the news into the ear of the 
deaf old pensioner beside him. Perhaps the 
best and most characteristic figure is that of the 
soldier who leans out of a window on the right, 
screwing up his features in his effort to hear 
what is . The figures of some of the mili- 
tary heroes are rather conventional and long. 
legged; but in the main there ie a great 
earnestness of intention in the whole. 

We cannot say age Be much interest in - 
exhibition generally. e two large works by 
Max are SS. and destitute of real feel- 
ing; that by Maignan, of the deposition of Boni- 
face VIIL., contains fine and vigorous drawing, 
but in general conception hardly rises above the 
book-illustration style. The best things are among 
the small works: the three little military scenes 
by Medard are fall of natare and spirit; some 
small landscapes by Windmaier and others are 
very beautiful as far as they go, and Lanckow’s 
“ Evening after Rain,” and “ A lovely Spot,” by 
Heffner, deserve notice. Mdme. Bisschop’s 
“Time flies” isa group of figures conceived and 
painted in a very broad, powerful etyle. There 
are, of course, other things that are worth atten- 
tion, but, as a whole, the exhibition is very 
deficient in works of a bigh class of interest. 








THE OPENING CONVERSAZIONE OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

Tue opening conwersazione of this Association 
for Session 1877-78, was held on Friday, the 
26th inst., at 9, Conduit-street, the company 
being received by the President, Mr. Bowes A. 
Paice, and the hon. secretaries, Messrs. E. G. 
Hayes and R. C. Page. The walls of the two 
galleries on the ground floor were hung with 
a number of water-colour drawings, amongst 
which we noticed Weston Hall, Staffordshire 
(exterior and interior), by Mr. Aston Webb; an 
old house at Rye, by Mr. R. Phené Spiers ; and, by 
the same gentleman, views of Wells Cathedral, 
Tintern Abbey, Bishop’s Palace, Wells, Chepstow 
Castle, and Winchelsea Church Porch. Mr. W. 
Hilton Nash exhibited an interesting water- 
colour drawing of the courtyard of the Oxford 
Arms Inn, Warwick-lane, and Mr. R. 8. Oox 
some sketches of Brazilian scenery, by Frauk E. 
Cor. “Queen Anne” was represented by draw- 
ings of a terrace of houses erected at South 
Kensington, Mr. T. W. Cutler, architect; of 
Clifford - chambers, New Bond-street (T. H. 
Wateon & F. H. Collins, architects); and of 
some other buildings. Mr. James Horsburgh lent 
an interesting series of photographs of Portugese 
buildings ; Mr. H. Walter Lonsdale some designs 
for stained glass; and the Ladies’ Needlework 
Society (of which H.R.H. the Princess Louise 
is president) some specimens of decorative 
needlework. A series of water-colour drawings 
by Mr. Philip J. Marvin, Travelling Student of 
the Royal Academy, 1875, exhibited a very inte- 
resting collection of Italian campaniles. Some 
vigorous pen-and.ink drawings, by the late F.C. 
Deshon, were aleo shown. The interest taken in 
Egyptian obelisks at the present time was re- 
flected in some of the exhibits, notably in a fac. 
simile model of Cleopatra’s Needle, one twenty- 
fourth full-size, lent by Mr. Waynman Dixon. 
An original drawing in colour by the late Owen 
Jones was hung on the walle. It bore the 
following explanatory inscription : — “ Obelisk 
vulgarly called ‘ Cleopatra’s Needle,’ originally 
erected by the King Mceris before the Temple of 
the Sun at Heliopolis, and proposed to be erected 
as a trophy of the Egyptian victories of the im- 
mortal Nelson.” Thedrawing showed anumberof 
ephinxes at the base of the obelisk, disposed in a 
somewhat different manner to that in which the 
lions are arranged in the existing Nelson monu- 
ment, This drawing formed one of an interest- 
ing series which have been presented to the 
Association by Miss Catherine Jones, sister of 
Mr. Owen Jones. The smaller gallery was 
principally devoted to what may be called 
“trade exhibits.” Messrs. Trollope & Son lent 
some Justiniani ware, a vase in Mexican on 
paperhangings, wall tapestry, and some I 
and other tilework. Mesers. Jeffrey & Oo. exhi- 
hited some ge, Messrs. Gillow & Co. 


some cabinets; while Messrs. M. J. C. Buckley 
& Co., of Bruges, sent some specimens of woven 
staffs and art needlework “for church and house.” 
of the Council of the Royal 

Architects, the meeting.room 


By the 
Institute of Bri 


ot Wiener of the Institute were placed at the 
the Association for the . The 


architecture, decorative, or constructive, being 
given to the value of the sums named :— 


First Prize (51.) offered by the Architectaral Union 
Cor er fos boss series of measured dra’ of 
ildin eager se Hei an 4 
previ to eighteenth cen awarded 
Mr. J. Edgar Hatch, suthor of drawings bearing 
motto :—* "Tis better to have tried and lost, than never 
have trled at all.” Second Prize (2/. 10s.) given 
Association for the second best series, awarded to 4 
M. J. Lansdell, motto “ Excelsior.” 

First Prize (51. 5s.) offered from the Prize Fund of 
Association for the best design for a county court, suitable 
to a provincial town: to Mr. G. A. Waters 
(motto, “ Haste”); Mr. H. W. Burrows’s design (motto, 
** Justice ’’) accorded ‘‘ Honourable Mention.” 
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¢ 


awarded to Mr. H. 
for the second best series: awarded to A. 
Henni “ Honourable mention” accorded to Mr, 
W. Fisher. 


Bionestors Clan of Doige : pri . 2s. 
series of studies submitted during the session : awarded 
to Mr. F.R. Farrow. Second prize, 12. 1s., awarded to 
Mr, A. Causton. “Honourable mention” made of Mr. 
Eden Smith, of Birmingham. 

Colour Decoration Class: prize of Si. 3s. for the best 
series of sketches submitted during the session : awarded 
to Mr. E. E. Deane. 


Class of Construction and Practice: prize of 21. 120, 64, | q' 


for the best series of papers submitted at the meetings of 
the olasa, and a thse of 1. ie ah con 
smongst Messrs. H. H. McConnell, of Walsall, Boo. 
and F. C. Hughes, of Birmingham (considered by 
j to be equal in merit), ‘‘ Hon mention *» 
of the papers of Messrs. H. Griffin and A. 8, Gover, 
Mr. H. H. Stannus next, at the request of the 
president, asked the Association to accept, at the 
hands of Miss Catherine Jones, the small collec- 
tion of drawings (already referred to) of the late 
Owen Jones. Miss Jones wished it to be under- 
stood that the drawings in question were not to 
be regarded as specimens of the best of her 
brother’s productions, but rather in the light of 


suggestions for consideration and study. Mr. | th 


Stannus remarked that Mr. Owen Jones was a 
student throughout the whole of his career, and 
commended his example to the attention of the 
members of the Association. In conclasion, he 
observed that the Association was indebted to 
Mr. Bonomi, of Sir John Soane’s Museum, for 
having suggested to Miss Jones that a small 
selection of ber brother’s drawings would find a 
usefal place in one of th> portfolios of the 
Association. 

The President then proceeded to deliver a 
short address, in which, after welcoming the 
company and recapitulating in detail the work 
of the Association for the past s2asion, be said :— 
I have ventured to bring before those whom I 
have the honour of addressing some of the 
obvious advantages that this society offers to 
students for obtaining wider experience than oan 
be possibly acquired in any single office; and 
the good which must eventually arise from habits 
of friendly intercourse and honocrable rivalry 
with those who are here joined together for a 
common purpose. And now that the qualifica- 
tions for an architect are becoming more 
rally known and recognised, I doubt not but that 
nondeseripts of every sort, without possessing a 
single ni req 
impose themselves as architects upon their op2- 
lent but misinformed employers; men who com- 
bine other means of livelihood to those which 
are generally assumed to be inclnded in a 
general practice. Let me not be misunderstood : 
I am simply referring to those who have bad 
neither an ordinary education nor studied the 
elementary principles of the art which they have 
the audacity to profess to follow. The past session 


bas been, I am to tell & most suo- 
cessfal plate gap ooh ohn heb’ ep eater 
it 
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active 


School for the instruction of ladies in every kind 
of stitch in crewel, silk, and gold, but also by 
lectures that are to be delivered on style, 
composition, and colour. But whilst mentioning 
these establish 


done and are doing, in a simple, unostentatious 
manner, a similar work for the advancement of 
the same branch of art, bat for ecclesiastical 

I allude to the Sisterhoods of St. 
ary’s, Wan 
stead. The business of a conversasione is talk, 
and the making and of friendships. 
One word, therefore, and I have done. What a 
noble that architecture! To 
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of study, at 
expreseed 


— but you might have 
yourself a little more strongly, for the reason of 


the foundation of this society was really this : 
that the young men of the prvfession found that 
they had provided for them by vheir seniors and 


by the authorities of the profession absolutely 
no —_ of erent ae Now there 
are urope at the present three 8 
of architectural education, the French, the 
German, and the English. The French is 
chiefly characterised as being that system under 
— @ young eral is oa pe: and liberally 
taught a particu le raughtsmanship, 
followed by and tine part and parcel of ~ 
particular style of design. By means of this 
training the student is at the close of 
his studentship to enter life a thorough designer 
in a certain class of design; but it is said, and 
said with some trnuth,—no doubt with con- 
siderable truth,—that this particular system of 
education fails in respect of certain other con- 
siderations than mere artistic design, which it 
is a pity that any of education should 
fail to secure. The , on the other hand, 
educate their young architects as they educate 
all their young men, upon a highly-elaborated 
scientific system, a system not necessarily a 
system of science, but a tic “ drilling 
in” of the subject to be taught. The Germans 
drill everybody as they drill their soldiers, very 
liberally indeed, and they produce in every other 
department the same ion of mechanical 
execution which they exhibit in that particular 
department to which I happen accidentally to 
have alladed. The German of archi- 


make his son an architect, 
an architect’s “shop,” where 
is to acquire the mode of 
tectural “trade,” That is 


vo of 
putting it, bat it is plain gt Bel 
com chevenanilie at these systems ? 
Evusation is much of now-a-days, 
and, be sure of this,—that before long it will 
discovered that the professions of 


s| tural education. But next 





ie atest, = there will be a 
own. Now, the three 
mentioned are 


rtea aa ae 
have no doubt whatever that, as far as it 
sible to go, these classes are very succesaful, 
do very good work; and that any young man 
who devotes his spare time to this 

will find at the close of his career in it that he 
bas been toa very great extent educated for his 
profession by 
education is that which is patronised by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Institute is not an educational institution ; 


thus: The Royal Institute of British Architects 
has never fairly tackled the subject of architec. 
year there is to bea 
change. Those who intend to become Associates 
of the Institute, and who are conscious of not 
being worthy of it, had better apply at once; 
for in the course of a year or so they will not be 
able to join the Institate without going yt x 
the shocking ordeal of an examination. On 
other hand, those who are desirous of doing 
credit to themselves, to this Association, and to 
the Institute, had better wait a little, and then 
enter the portals of the Institute as no one has 
ever entered them before,—with flying colours, 
claiming admission as a right. I have never 
sympathised with the cry that the Institute 
is not an educational body, and I am per. 
fectly satisfied in my own mind that 

long it must become an educational body, 
because, unless it takes up the question of edu- 
cation, it will presently be left without any 
question to take up at all. A great deal has 
been said about combining this Association with 
the Institute, but it has been discovered on both 
sides that a union of the nature suggested is abso- 
lately im ble, and would be highly injudicious. 
I think the time will come when this Associat: 
and the Institute will be so far united as to co- 
operate in carrying out a system of professional 
edneation in a thoronghly academical manner, 
and I hope to see the day when the Institute, 
instead of disclaiming its educational i 
bilities, shall have ita lecturers, if not ita pro. 
fessors, for whom this Association shall farnish 
classes of students, so that the new system, 
under which Associates are to be examined 
before admission, may be creditably carried on. 
In conclusion, the Professor expressed the hope 
that the coming year would be a year of in- 
creased prosperity and usefulness for the Asso- 


c 

Mr. William White, F.S.A., said the only re- 
marks that suggested themselves to him were 
on the subject of restoration, and these he should 
withhold, as he had arranged to read a paper 
before the Association on the subject daring the 
session. 

Mr.T. Roger Smith remarked upon the arrange- 
ments for conducting the various classes of the 
Association, and said that the large number of 
gentlemen engaged in that work could not fail to 
acquire beneficial business training in the course 
of F nag their honorary daties. 

r. E, having made a few remarks, 
the formal part of the business of the evening 
was brought to a close, 








Water Su for Evesham.—The Town 
Council of Evesham have at length decided to 
adopt Mesers. Gotto & ’s scheme of 
water supply. The cost will be about 8,0001., 
and the water will be brought from Broadway 
by gravitation. 


ARCHAIC GREEK ART. 


Mr. OC. T. Newton, C.B., delivered the second 
lecture on “ Archaic Greek Art,” 


sands ofan uncertain chronology. 
. Newton) asked what he knew 
the art of his time, and beyond all question 
a great deal of most curious information, read 
their present archwol knowledge, was 
to be found in the Homer relating to 
the art of his sein the described not only 
the work of foreign artificers from Tyre and 
Sidon, but 


as the shield of Achilles, a 
which was quite sufficient for a 
lecture in itself. The main idea of the 
subject seemed to be a sort of microcosm, 
& picture of nature arranged in concentric 
circles. Outside of all was the great ocean 
flowing round the earth, the boundary of all 
things, which was the idea of the Greeks then of 
geography. The concentric circles represented 
the ordinary instances of human life—battles, 
pastoral scenes, peace aud war, and incidents 
within cities. This work was beaten out, similar 
to what the French called repoussé work, of 
several metals, which were doubtless nailed on 
to the shield itself. In the “ Pose goes too, he 
described necklaces, earrings, all manner of 
personal ornaments of women. The persons 
who made these things were almost always 
foreign artificers of the Semitic race,—men from 
Tyre and Sidon from Cyprus, and though it 


a 


jon | was trne that Greek artificers working in gold 


were mentioned, the impression that the poet 
conveyed was that they were inferior as crafts. 
men to others. The next question that pre- 
sented iteelf, was, were there any extant works 
of art which they could refer to as of the same 
class as Homer, with a poet’s licence, described 
regarding this shield of Achilles. He (Mr. 
Newton) said there were. In the first place, 
this concentric arrangement of circles, with the 
ocean round the various subjects within it, was, 
aa it were, a period in certain bronze shields, 
which had been found in some tombs at Etruria, 
the final boundary being round as the circle of 
a wave pattern, which meant the ocean. They 
were not, however, s0 elaborate as the descrip- 
tion given by Homer. The original of the speci- 
men before them was in the Vatican, and was 
found in Etruria; it was a plate, silver gilt, and 
all round it were rows of subjects—there was a 
row of winged monsters, and in the middle was 
representation of a lion devouring a bull and 
vulture hovering over them. One of these 
lates was found at Rhodes ; it was not Grecian, 


presumption was that it was the 
‘the Benitio race, and came from Tyre 


atehis 
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inscription. It was quite certain the Greeks 
had nothing to do with it, and that it was 
probably the work of a Phosnician artist. There 
was one great object which in a remarkable 
manner connected Greece and Italy with Pho. 
nicia, and that was the representation of the 
shell before them. This shell was found at 
Etraria, while a similar one was found at Beth. 
lehem, and fragments of similar shells were dis- 
covered at Nimroud and Camirus. Naturalists, 
however, told them that thia kind of shell was 
only found in the Red Sea, or in the Mediterranean 
Ocean. This shell was _ = = — 
found u it, and the people who brought 1 

to Western Italy or Greece must have been the 
Phoenicians. Some people had observed that 
Homer never spoke of statues, images, or the 
gods at all, but referred to what they would 
rather call an idol than a statue,—the repre- 
sentation of a god or goddess worshipped as 
sacred, and placed either in the temple or 
within some sacred inclosure. Homer was 
silent as to the form of these early idols, but 
the Greeks told them that these were like 
pillars, with a head and two arms, the feet 
being close together. The body was not 
modelled at all, and there was no dis- 
tinction between it and the lower limbs. 
Beyond that period these idols get rader in con- 
struction. Many of these Dr. Schliemann found 
at Mycenm, and he was pleased to designate 
them “ox-headed Juno,” but he (Mr. Newton) 
did not agree with him, and maintained that 
they were rude symbols of the uplifted arms of 
these idols. Of course they were hungering 
and thirsting after dates, but he confessed he 
could not supply them. With regard to the bowls 
found at Nimrond, they might belong to about 
the year 606 B.C.; bat Sir Henry Rawlinson 
and Dr. Birch were inclined to put them 
earlier. The earrings and the plates from 
Italy and Cyprus might possibly range from 
600 to 650 B.C. The next question that pre- 
sented iteelf was as to thedate of Homer. Mr. 
Gladstone was of the opinion that be flourished 
about three generations after the Trojan war, 
but these quicksands of chronology were very 
uncertain. Herodotus thought Homer lived about 
400 yeara after bis time, and that would bring 
them to about 850 B.C. If that was the case 
they must suppoee that his active imsgination 
anticipated the onward progress of art, and 
described things far in advance of the art of his 
time. 

Of course it was not unnatural that he (the 
lectarer) should say something of what he might 
venture to call the greatest discovery of their 
time—these antiquities at Mycenm,—but there 
was @ difficulty inthe way. No person had been 
allowed to exhibit any drawings or photographs 
of the Mycenz antiquities since Dr. Schliemann 
was in this country. His book would be pub. 
lished very shortly, and it had been thought 
desirable that his discoveries should not be 
anticipated in an accidenta] way by partial ex- 
hibitions ; therefore, he (Mr. Newton), was not in 
® position to show them any of the antiquities 
that night, but he could point out certain things 
which would have a bearing on many facts on 
record. They were well aware that Mycenz was 
the seat of a succession of semi-mythical dynas. 
ties. Unlike other Greek legends, the story of 
the house of Atreus was to them of peculiar and 
passing interest, not only because it was ennobled 
in song by the immortal jans, and was a 
favourite theme in Greek art, but because there 
still existed in Mycene remains which no person 
acquainted with Greek history could behold with- 
out being tempted to say that they were the 
remains of an heroicage. They consisted of a 
great gateway entering into the town, snr. 
mounted by two lions, with a colamn between 
them, & representation of which was now before 
them. In thesloping below the citadel were the 
eepulchral treasures and other scattered remains 
which were found there. They had been enabled 
to give a complete restoration of the orna- 
ments of the entrance of the treasury of 
Atreus, which had been restored by Mr. Donald. 
son. These lions did not remind them of 
anything in Greek art, but stoed alone as monn. 
ments of an heroic age; therefore, ever since 
scholers visited Mycenm, it had been assumed 
generally that these were the actual remains of 
the gigantic works built by the earlier kings of 
Mycene, and that the walls of the citadel were 
the very Cyclopean walls which the tragedians, 
writing in the time of Pericles, spoke of as being 
old in their time, Pindar mentioning them as 
being of “remote entiquity.” Considering the 
magnitude of the work, the enormous size of the 





stone, and the extent of the fortifications, 
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presumption was that it could only have been 
executed in a period when there was a 
probably em 
slave labour. There always was a 
that Mycenw contained other remains of an 
heroic age, which Dr. Schliemann, who had 
wonderfal tact in discovering treasures, had 
proved by finding out the five tombs filled with 


gold, worth about 4,0001. The strangeness of | i 


the art of the things which he found staggered 
archsologists, and there had not been wan 

men who had stated that Dr. Sobliemann 

fabricated the tombs; while at Athens some 
persons stated that, to use an American expres- 
sion, he had “salted” the tombs, which would be 
rather an expensive experiment, considering the 
worth of the gold which was found, All these 


doubts, however, had happily been entirely dis- | i 


pensed with, the objects discovered per- 
fectly genuine. At first he (Mr. Newton) was 
struck by the exceeding of theart, but 
the links of archwology had fitted in with great suc- 
cess. Pottery was one of the most valuable guides 
in tracing the history of art, and the pottery of 
Mycenz was in this instance particularly usefal. 
At Mycenzw there were two kinds of pottery 
found, one of which he would call the geome- 
trical pattern, which they were familiar with 
elsewhere, and there was the floral pottery. The 


site of Mycenm was covered with both sorts of | wings, 


ery. Inthe specimens before them they had 
the Greek artists trying to reproduce on clay 
what they saw in nature, the fragments of the 
pottery being found in the earth immediately 
about the tombs. The cuittle-fish constantly 
recurred in the ornaments in gold found at 
Mycenz, and it constantly recurred in vessels 
from Rhodes. In the British Museum there 
were a number of vases exhibited which were 
brought from Rhodes by Mr. Raskio, and they 
all had a tendency to flowing lines. With respect 
to the date of these, it was not known. Dr. 
Schliemann’s theory of the discoveries had an 
important ing on this Greek art. He sup- 
posed that he had found the actual tombs of 
Agamemnon, Cassandra, and all the persons 
murdered with him and buried in the tombs, 
which was a startling proposition. 

The publication of Dr. Schliemann’s book 
would bring before them a number of new and 
suggestive facts. At the period of the death of 
Agamemnon, Egypt and Assyria were great and 
thoroughly matured empires, and perfectly 
civiliced, with an art with fine characteristics 
and perfectly developed, already showing signs 
of decay, as well as were the two great empires 
of Egypt and Assyria. The phenomenon that 
it presented was that as soon as Greek civilisa- 
tion began to rise, the stars in this ancient 
civilisation faded slowly in the sky, giving place 
to this new, strong, and vigorous luminary, 
destined in fature time so entirely to eclipse 
them, that men had a difficulty in realising the 
length of time these great empires lasted and 
the wonderful civilisation to which they attained 
before Greek ‘civilieation had begun. In con- 
clusion Mr. Newton said, that at some fature 
time he woald lecture on Archaic Greek art of a 
later transition. 








MONUMENT OF BISHOP SCHERENBERG 
AT WURZBURG. 


In onr account of this monument last week 
we omitted to mention one rather remarkable 
circumstance connected with it; it is that the 
inscription is in Roman lettering, and not in 
“ black letter.” This is the earliest example we 
have noticed of an inscription on a German 
monument in Roman characters. It runs as 
follows :— 

HIC: IN: SPE : BEAT! : RESVRECTIONIS 
REQVIESCIT : QVOD : MORTALIS : EST 
RODOLPHI : VON: SCHERENBERG 
HERBIPOLIENSIS : EPISCOPI : D : D 
VIXIT: PER : ANNOS : LXXXVII 
OBIIT : MCCCCLXXXXV:R:1:P. 


There are two other small inscriptions, but 
these are both in German black-letter characters. 








Wellingborough Grammar School Com- 
Ne ee Bonner Pt Mills wrote last 
wee say our statement Mr. 8 ly’s 
design was one of the three seated er tee 
governors was erroneous. Mr. Speechly now 
sends us evidence that our first statement was 
correct. Messrs. Bonner & Mills should be 





more carefal, 
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ing a good deal of 
































subject of our illustration, situate in the Schotten. 
ring of Vienna, is a structure which attracts the 
7 from afar. The new 


were commenced in 1869, the work occupying 


pointing out the site of the great room and its two 
side aisles. The connecting wings on the right and 
left, somewhat retreating and kept lower, inti. 
mate the of four small courte (two on 
each side), as well as the connecting wing 
between the great hall i The 
facades of the principal front and at the back 
exhibit the same tectural features, bat the 
latter is without the decoration of the colamns 
and the open loggia. Both portals are executed 
in h white Karst marble. The free-stand- 
ing colamne of the fagade and those of the 

and the vestibule are of reddish white Trent 
marble, the borders, mouldings, and balustrades 
of the doors and windows of greyieh.white lime. 
stone. The panellings of the outer walls are 
lined with red terra-cotta friezes, which impart 
to the building a glowing and warm tone. The 
attics of the fagades are to be adorned with two 
similar colossal groups,—Neptune, with trident, 
in a quadriga drawn by sea-horses,—after the 
ape bag peg Pilz, and with statues on 

t yers. 

On ascending the latter, and crossing tho 
porch and the imposing vestibule, the great ha!! 
is immediately reached, round which are grouped 
in the side wings the numerous offices of the 
Exchange committee, the local and State tele- 
grapb, the brokers’ room, the offices of the 
imperial exchange commissary, the police, the 
messengers’ rooms, dressing-rooms, , &C. 
The entresol and the first-floor contain the offices 
of the bankers. In the first story, nearest the 
portal, are several large rooms, of which the 
one next to the loggia serves as the casino of the 
Exchange. In the lower story, besides numerous 
depdte, the warming and ventilating channele, 
&c., are located, to the right the restaurant, 
and to the left the corn and flour exchange. 

The rooms of the lower story receive their 
light partly from the courts, partly through 
windows in the side fagades, below the windows 
of the ground floor. The warming is effected by 
steam, hot air, and caloriféres. The ventilation 
has been designed by Professor Dr. Bohm, whose 
system has already been successfully adopted in 
the Imperial Opera-house. The ventilators for 


perspec- 
tive, and presents interesting solutions of con- 
structive difficulties. 








LIAS LIME: PAINT. 


Str,—Can a ¢ your readers explain how to prevent 
calls stusssed cath figs tans 
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THE NEW EXCHANGE, VIENNA.——Herr Ta. Ritrer von Hansen, ARCHITECT. 
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THE NEW GRECIAN THEATRE CITY-ROAD.——Mzk, Rosson, 
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SCALE Of FECT 
Porch. | 9% Promenade, 16. Prompt side of stage. | 23, Stairs up to boxes, 
Dress-circle stairs. | 10, Pit, 17. O.P. side of ditto. | 24, Stairs to cellar. 
Treasurer's room, | 11, Stalls, 18. Mr. Conquest’s room. 25. Passage. 
Lobby. | 12. Passage to front side- | 19. Scene-dock. 26. Lobby to billisrd-room. 
Parsage to tavern. } boxes. | 20. Lobby todressing-rooms | 27. Ladies (pit). 
Colonnade. 13. Orchestre. | 21, Doors for a | 2%. Buffet, 
Present billiard-room. | 14. Proscenium. | 22. Stairs to flies aud down | 29. Exit, 
Lavatory to ditto, 15, Stage, | to cellar, ' 


THE NEW GRECIAN THEATRE, CITY-ROAD.——Plan. 





THE NEW GRECIAN THEATRE, 
CITY-ROAD. 


To the Eagle Tavern, with its music and 
dancing, and “ Bravo, Rous!” was attached in 
1841 a capacious theatre, with all accessories 
ber sectag in Ms the grees tonghemale’ nome 

og in great -comic actor 
Robson, and hearing a strange story of his 
parentage. Afterwards came in the late Mr. | 
Benjamin Conquest, who enlarged and improved 
the theatre, and then again re-constructed and 
enlarged it. This was in 1858. Here his son, 
Mr. George Conquest, who succeeded him, has 
drawn large crowds,—too large, indeed, at Christ- 
mas time to be accommodated within the old 
= = piste new theatre has been built to 
» when closely packed, over 4,000 person 
and of this we give a view, looking towards the 
stage, and a plan. Onr view, we are bound to 
say, does not convey an idea of the extent of the 
structure; it shows what may be called the 
dress-part of the house, leaving out of sight the 
e and huge gallery, which extend 
far away to the back. The site chosen was the 
spacious dancing-hall. This building stands at 
right angles with the old theatre. Entrances to 
the pit, boxes, stalls, and dress-circle are given 
from Shepherdess-walk, and visitors will be able 
to reach the various parts of the theatre without 
crossing the grounds, as was the case in visiting 
old oe 
'o obtain way for the raki lery, 
four of the principals have had to = ue 
raised ; the last one about 20 ft. It is claimed, 
and we believe with truth, that from every seat 
in this gallery a good view of the stage is ob- 
tained ; and an idea of its magnitade may be 
formed when it is stated that it will hold 1,600 


about 800 . The pit will hold 1,700 
persons, and the stalls, in addition, will accom. 





picked ont in pink and blue. Blae satin is 
introduced into the dress-circle front, and, like 
the prosceniam, is in a style which will doubt. 
less be deemed handsome by the ordinary fre- 
quenters of the house. A depth, including the 
scene dock, of over 60 ft., is available on the 
stage for spectacular displays. 

Mr. J. T. Robinson, of Bloomsbury-square, is 
the architect. The work has been executed by 
Mr. John Garrnd, of Spitalfields; the decora- 
tions were carried ont by Messrs. Pashley, 
Newton, & Young, of Red Lion-square; and 
Mr. J. H. Watson was clerk of the works. 

The New Grecian was opened to the public on 
Monday night last, October 29th, with a new 
drama, called “‘ Bound to Succeed.” For the 
sake of the enterprising, aud, in his way, very 
clever proprietor, we trust this may prove 
prophetic. 





“ROBIN HOOD.” 


On the 19th ultimo Mr. J. R. Planché, 
Somerset Herald, delivered a lecture entitled 
“A Ramble with Robin Hood,” at the Vestry 
Hall, King’s-road, in connexion with the Chelsea 
Literary and Scientific Institution. 

Mr. Planché, in introducing his subject, said 
that at the risk of being unamusing, he intended 
to adhere to facts as far as they could be ob. 
tained, and to eschew fiction. He proposed to 
ramble through the fields of phantasy, in the 
hope of eliciting the information that there is a 
substratum of truth in the popular tales regard. 
ing Robin Hood. Bishop Percy had expressed 
his doubts whether Robin Hood ever was Earl of 
Huntingdon, and Mr. Thomas Wright, an anti- 
quary of no mean repute, had gone so far as to 
thoroughly repudiate the existence of Robin 
Hood. Nothing is definitely known of the exact 





lery | period in which he lived; the earliest of the dates 


assigned as the year of his birth is 1160, at 
Nottesley or Locksley, in Yorkshire (the exist- 
ence of such a place had, however, been denied 
by some critics), in the Soane Collection. Other 
authorities make it as late as the time of 
Henry VII. or Henry VIIL. The conjectares 
eee the place of his birth were also as 

for the counties of Yorkshire, Stafford- 
shire, and Warwickshire had each been cited as 
his native county. Much discussion had arisen 
regarding the question whether Robin Hood was 
descended from noble parents. Mr. Planché 
inclined to the belief that the outlaw was really 
an Earl of Huntingdon, his true name being 
Fitz-odo or Fitz-ooth, and that he was descended 
from a Norman family who came to England at 
the Conquest. The lecturer considered this 
theory was supported by references to the Har. 





Ieian Collection, Leland, Stukeley, and Gale. 
Historic tradition represents him as having 
lived in the thirteenth century, we hear of 
popular rhymes about him in the fourteenth, and 
we have endless ballads and legends of him in 
the fifteenth. Proceeding to state the few facta 
tending to support his view that Robin Hood 
really had an existence, and that he was Fitz-odo 
or Fitz-ooth, Earl of Hantingdon, according to 
current tradition, Mr. Planché mentioned that un- 
doabted proof has been obtained that a family 
holding the Earldom of Hantingdon existed in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; also from a 
grant to the Abbots of Kenilworth, it is proved 
that a Robert Fitz-odo or Fitz-ooth was con- 
nected with Locksley in 1152 or 1153; and, 
moreover, that there was such a place as Locksley 
or Nottesley in Yorkshire, thus establishing a 
striking connexion with the oldest and most 
probable of the traditions relating to Robin Hood. 
The balance of tradition, therefore, supported 
by the authorities of the Harleian and Soane 
MSS., Sir Edward Cope, Faller, &c., is in favour 
of the birth of Robin Hood having taken place 
in 1160; that he lived through the reigns of 
Henry II., Richard I., John, into that of 
Henry III., and that he died about the age of 
eighty-five years. Mr. Planché held that if the 
proof of these facts is spurious, he could only 
say it had been concocted with more care than 
such things generally were. 

Dr. Phené, the chairman, in- moving that the 
thanks of the meeting be presented to Mr. 
Planché for his deeply-interesting paper, said 
that he with almost all the 
ments used by the lecturer. He believed that 
we were very prone to ignore everything that 
we could not demonstrate, oe much dis- 

to i ment which ignores demon. 
to "Sie believed that there had been a 
veritable Robin Hood as well as a veritable King 
Arthar, who, if not living at the periods assigned 
to them, had nevertheless existed later, and that 
various had at various times personified 
and lived the lives of the characters represented 
in the ballads and 

Mr. Bernal ed the propositiop, which 
was carried by acclamation. 





The Crammock Water Scheme.—aAt a 
meeting, on the 23rd ult., of a joint committee, 
ing of ives of the Cooker. 


mouth and Workington Urban Sanitary Aatho. 
rities and the Cockermouth Raral Sanitary 
Authority, it was decided that Messrs. Pickering 


& Crompton, of Whitehaven, should be ted 
the engineers to carry out this echeme of water 
supply. 
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WHITEHALL GARDENS, 
WHERE SHALL THE OBELISK BE PLACED ? 


Art the period spoken of, in “ The Story of the 
Government Offices,” * as so memorable and 
eventfal for architectural competitions, I gave 
much time, attention, and money to the study of 
leading lines of thoroughfare and fixed points 
of view, which would naturally inflaence the 
selection of sites for fature public buildings to be 
erected within the limited by Charing- 
cross, the Houses of Parliament, the Park, and 
the River. Certain private and business matters 
intervened, and the result was not submitted in 
competition, though a scheme was worked ont 
thoughtfally. 

The question—Where shall the obelisk be 
placed —has brought the old plan before my 
mind’s eye, and I find that the new Embankment, 
Northumberland-avenue, and Home and Colonial 
Offices only intensify, in my opinion, the correct- 
ness of former ideas as to the remarkable appro- 
priateness of the ground now occupied by White- 
hall Yard and Gardens for the erection of the 
new War Office, Admiralty, and other Govern- 
ment buildings, if laid out as is hereafter 
described. I think no one will dispute that the 
best site for the obelisk is difficult to decide 
upon, that many persons doubt the desirabilit; 
of the position occupied by the full-size so 
and that we cannot afford to erect this monolith 
twice. There occurs to my thought one most 
striking epot where the obelisk would look well 
at the present time, and could be easily worked 
into any scheme for future improvements. To 
find this spot it will only be necessary to set out 
a line from the centre of the Horse Guards, 
squared with the frontage line of Whitehall 
Chapel, and to measure thereon a distance of 
650 ft., which will mark a place somewhere near 
the old river frontage at the top of the ancient 
Whitehall stairs. Just within this point it is 
proposed to construct, in dark-coloured granite, 
a solid platform 30 ft. square and 7 ft. high, with 
a blocking or parapet, 2 ft. wide and high on all 
sides, only leaving two openings, not more than 
4 ft. each, with steps for access and closer in- 
spection. Then in the centre of this to seta 
granite cube of 10 ft. (squared to the setting-out 
line) as a base on which to erect the monolith. 
It is presumed that by adopting this site engi- 
neering necessities would be reduced to a mini- 
mum, as by mooring the Cleopatra on this centre 
line; and, removing the Needle, base end fore- 
most, with the help of inclined planes over the 
readway and gardens, one operation would be 
safficient to bring it to its permanent position. 
When erected here it would be visible above the 
railway on coming past the Savoy from the City, 
and in fall view from any point between the 
Floating Baths and Westminster Bridge. This 
may at once be proved by observing an old elm 
tree now standing somewhat within the proposed 
spot, and not so high as the obelisk will stand 
when erected on its platform. 

The War.Office and Admiralty. 

I have made a plan showing more fully the 
suggestion for disposition of future blocks of 
boildings to be erected on either side of the 
centre line before mentioned for nse as Govern- 
ment offices. The Army and Navy would pro- 
bably be located, according to the space re- 
quired, to the right and left from Whiteball, 
opposite each other. The Chapel Royal might 
with advantage be rebuilt on a site near Mon- 
tague House, with college attached, and the 
Banqueting-room be restored to its original 
perpose, with a large official residence in con- 
nexion facing Westminster, The details of the 
external architecture and internal plan have not 
been in any way considered beyond the supposi- 
tion that the work of Inigo Jones would natu- 
rally give the key-note for the Whiteball frontage, 
the Royal gateway, and the two quadrangles 

buildings beyond i 


Whitehall-place could at any time (either one 
tide or both) be rebuilt or remodelled as part of 
the same scheme, The buildings at the railway 
end coght in any case to sgree with those to be 
erected at the corner by the Metro. 
= Board of Worke. 

is arrangement, to the great relief of the 
Strand and other overcrowded streets, would 





The public recreation-ground would probably 
be somewhat encroached upon by the new road- 
way, and for this loss an additional plot might 
eventually be given up. L. x 8 








THE STEAM ROLLER AOCOLDENT IN 
CHELSEA. 


On Wednesday afternoon, Ootober 24th, at the 
Westminster Police-court, before Mr. D’Eynconrt, 
Miss Marion Stewart Clarke and Miss Alice 
Clementina Clarke, owners of the house known 
as Waldegrave House, Smith-street, Chelsea, 
were summoned by the Vestry of Chelsea to 
show cause why they should not be called upon 
to pay the sum of 131. 17s. 10d. incurred by 
repairing the'cellar of the house, under the 102nd 
Section of the Metropolis Local Management 
Act, such cellar being in a defective state. Mr. 
Charles Aldridge, owner of the adjoining pre- 
mises, No. 25, Smith.street, was likewise sum- 
moned for 131. 17s. 104, under similar circum. 
stances. 

Mr. Pemberton (Messrs. Lee & Pemberton) 
represented the Vestry of Chelsea, and Mr. 
Shaw, barrister, ap for the Misses Clarke. 

The case against the lady defendants was first 
taken, but Mr. Aldridge watched the proceedings 
thronghont as affecting his interest, and several 
times made observations on the evidence. 

Mr. Pemberton, in opening the case, said the 
section under which the V: 
enacted that “All vaults, arches, and cellars 
made, either before or after the commencement 
of this Act, under any street in any parish or 
district mentioned in either of the schedules to 
this Act, and all openings into the same in any 
street, shall be repaired and kept in proper order 
by the owners or occupiers of the houses or build. 
ings to which the same respectively belong ; and 
in cage any such vault, arch, or cellar be at any 
time out of repair, it shall be lawful for the 
vestry or district board of sach parish or district 
to cause the same to be repaired and put into 
good order, and to recover the expenses thereof 
from sach owner in the manner hereinafter 
provided.” 

After some discussion, Mr. Shaw said there 


of the works. 

Mr. Pemberton said the same question would 
arise in both cases. 
25th of June last the steam-roller had been em- 
ployed on the road in Smith.street, but at mid. 
day it ceased work on the portion in front of 


Waldegrave House. In the evening, however, 
the machine was being driven home at a rate of 


one mile an hour when the hind wheel of the 
roller next the channel went into a hole occa- 
sioned by the breaking of the coal-vault arch. 
After a disonssion as to the mode of proceeding 
before the magistrate, 


Mr. Pemberton resumed opening the case, stating that 
it was the near hind wheel of the roller that di 
through the vaults, and fortunately it was held by the body 
ot the engine and the tender, so that it did not go right 
down, Had it done so, uences might have been 
very serious, for there was a heavy pressure of steam on 
at the time and there might have been an explosion, The 
driver of the pe went to see Miss Clarke directly after 
the accident, and she asked if there was any danger. He 
assured her that there was not, and then she said she hed 
@ brother, a civil engineer, who had warned her on the 
previous day thet these vaults were not safe, and some 
accident would very likely occur. 

Mr. ye so an asked whether the vaults were under the 
crown of the road or the footway. 
Mr, Pemberton said they were under both, 
Mr. D’Eyncourt wanted also to be informed which was 
pet gm a or the road. 

. Pem was unable to give this information, but 
thought they had both been made a long time, and were 
probably be mre rey 
It was admi that the age of the house was about fifty 


years, 
The evidence called on the of the Vestry was that 


of Piper, the driver of the en proving the accident, and 
showing that one of the défendants had a few minutes 
afterwards expressed a belief that the cellars would have 
fallen in; of Mr, the foreman of the roads, as to 
the mode of repairing the roadway; and that of Mr 
Stayton, the surveyor to the V: , who stated that the 
rosdway was Pr with fresh granite, having 
first been “ ed up” in the usual way, and was con- 
solidsted by the steam roller, weighs 3% Sone, Bee 
rolling was completed, and as the ro was being driven 
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down the cellar by hag pe 

House. The er at once 
vented all danger, by turning Bir'the steom the roller 
was extricated and removed, and on examining the vault 
the next day, he found that it extended 6 ft. under the 
roadwey. * minately examined the four veults in front 
of the two houses, found the two outside ones 
Ietly sound, but the two middle ones, which, were at 

destroyed, were very defective; the mortar 

ly become perished from age and the of 
water, and they were, in fact, unfit to bear 
weight of ordinary very heavy traffic. With to 
velght an nailer, although ite weight was 16 tone, the 
weight was so that it would not the road 
any more than very heavy traffic, like a 8 



























was no question about the ownership or the cost | P&rticularly minute. 


The facts were, that on the | Mr. D’ 
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rotten. Jt was a singular fact that the next cellar was 
sound, and had been uninjured Berges Bea ae Toe 
had, in the rebuilding of the cellar, away about 
the original action was commenced 
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SEMICIRCULAR CEILINGS FOR MUSIC. 
ROOMS. 
which initials it is no’ dificult to 
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BRIOKS FROM SLAG. 


Ine on the “Progress of the In. 
last Four Seley fm 


previously failed. The conorete is now standing 
in the most perfect manner. The cost of the 
concrete is only about one-fourth that of the 
brickwork, and experience has shown that it 
goes on for months. The building of 
the Slag Company’s works is executed entirely 
in this material,—the walls 
high,—they were built entirely by labourers, 
without a single bricklayer, and the cost of the 
work when finished, including superintendence, 
did not exceed 6s. per onbic yard. To give an 
idea of the strength of the walls, I may mention 
that on one or two occasions we have to cut 
doorways through them, and it has taken two 
good men with steel bars and sledge hammers as 
much as four days to cut through a thickness of 
about 26 in. 

Mortar is also made and sold in large quan- 
tities from a mixture of sand, and about 


tion and prejudice from architects and 8, 
but the remarkable strength and cheapness of 
the material soon compelled these gentlemen to 





than | fective feature in the design. 
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work the slag sand 
slag-sand machines 
plished, 
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there is a great saving both in bricklaying and 
mortar, especially when plastering, the walls being 
of a uniform thickness, and the bricklayers like 
them, because they can do more work with less 
labour, the brioklayer’s labourer finding he has 
a ton per thousand less to carry, as well as con- 
siderably less mortar. Another remarkable 
property of the slag bricks is, that the joiners 
can drive nails directly into them without split- 
ting, and thus, for skirting and doorwork, they 
are saved much trouble in plogging the walls; 
and, finally, the longer {the bricks are kept the 
harder eo Age eoee 

In addition to the works and progress made 
by myself at the Tees Ironworks and the Cleve. 
land Slag- Company’s Works, I mast 
not forget the labour and success obtained by 
my friend Mr. Henry Hobson, engineer at the 
Moss Bay Ironworks, Cumberland. Mr. Hobson 
has taken a path different, as far as I know, to 
any of his predecessors, inasmuch as in making 

cks he first of all pulverises the solid slag, and 
uses no lime whatever. By this system the slag 
is taken from the solid slag balls, made from 
hematite Bessemer iron, and broken into pieces 
sufficiently small to pass under very massive 
edge-runners, where it is ground or crushed by 
the sheer weight of the runners into small dusty 
shingle. It is then passed by elevators into 
French burr mill . stones, and ground into 
powder. 








CHURCH OF NEW CLEE, GRIMSBY, 


Tux church, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid on October 25th, by. Mr, Grant-Thorold, is 
dedicated in honour of St, John, Apostle and 
Evangelist, and is designed ¥ with a nave, north and 
south aisles, a chancel with organ-chamber and 
vestry on the north side, and a western porch or 
narthex. The chief frontages are to the east 
and north, the former facing Ratland-street, and 
the latter the Cleethorpes-road. The chancel 

ble forms the most prominent architectaral 

re at the east end, and is filled with five 
large lancet windows, flanked at the sides by 
massive battresses, and on the north side the 
high-pitched roof, which covers the nave and 
chancel, without any break in its length, the bell 
gablet at the west end, and the lofty ch 
with its range of lancet windows, give a height 
and dignity to the elevation. The vostry and 
organ-chamber form a continuation of the aisle, 
the monotony which might otherwise have re. 
sulted from this treatment, being boldly relieved 
by the gable of the organ-chamber, which breaka 
the long length and at the same time forma an 
In the aisle 
the lancet windows ye Sete Se htly 

a '. 
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nd to travel more freely through the church. 
The vestry adjoins it, and is entered from the 
chancel by a moulded doorway with cusping 


: 
: 
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similar design, but without acanopy. An arcade 
of three arches, elaborately moulded, will form 
the chief featare of the sanctuary under the 
east window; the central arch contains the 
which is divided into three compart- 
ments, each being filled with a quatrefoil pane!, 
and is surmounted by Say aeons and 
carved cornice; a retable shelf rests on carved 
corbels above the altar. The lofty walls of the 
chancel will be relieved by arcading, which is 
carried round on the north and south sides 
below the clearstory, and is supported on colamns 
with moulded caps and bases. The charch wi!l 
give accommodation for 600 sittings. The seat- 
ing thronghout will be of stained deal, and the 
floors of the passages are to be laid with tiles. 
The pulpit and lectern will form effective featares 
in the bay wall of the chancel, and the font is 
to be placed at the west end between the en- 
trance doorways. The works are being carried 
out by Mr. J. M. Thompson, builder, of Louth, 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. James Fowler, of the same town. 


I 








SUSSEX ARCH AZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THe autumn meeting of this Society was 
devoted to a visit to Forest-row, for the purpose 
of inspecting and hearing some account of an 
ancient store ciet which had been found by Mr. 


said the cist appeared to have been embedded in 
charcoal, and contained some bones, most of 
which crumbled to dust on being exposed. The 
bones were mixed with lime, It is about 
4 ft, Gin. long, and 3 ft. 6 in. in width, and 
rather more than 1 ft. deep internally. I6 is 
ike a large house-sink, aud opinions differ as to 
whether it was made of barnt clay or stone. 
Since it had been dragged ont of the stream it 
has fallen asunder, but the broken parts fail to 
show an ordinary observer whether it is composed 
of clay or stone. Mr, Slack, in response to a 
call to give @ statement concerning the article 
in question, said he was afraid the little he had to 
say about it would be rather disappointing, 
especial ladies and those who, on the 
strength of its being e memento of some British 
or Roman hero, were prepared to regard it with 
poruerene Sepove, op apne comme snpwanane, of 
ime partially crystallised, so as to granules, 
and after a search two or three fragments of 
bone were discovered. As to the lime, if the 
cist had been used for an interment, it might 
have 
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‘ @ been filled with quicklime, which was 
RN ee en En ie tis, 
the quicklime might, in the coarse of ‘ 
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partially crystallised. Then, with regard to the 
cist itself, parts of it being soft when found, 
some were inclined to think it was not stone, 
bat, having examined it carefully, he believed it 
was a piece of sandstone which bad become, F0 
to speak, rotten from being exposed to the action 
of running water and air. No ornaments or frag- 
ments thereof were found, and as to the pieces 
of bone he had examined, the first was a small 
piece of marrow bone of mammalian, but he 
could not go farther, except that he did not 
believe it was a human bone. A friend learned 


the purpose, and. the completed memorial as 
now “nates in the Horticultural Gardens at 
South Kensington may be pointed to as the 
best work of its class in London. We can only 
briefly mention sore of his other works ne 
“Paul & Virginie,” “The Fate of Genius, 
“ Chastity” (a statuette), “Go to Sleep” (cir- 


culated as a statuette by the Art.Union of 


London, and very popular), a series of charming 


statuettes showing the youthful form as dis- 
played in boating, 
sical group; “Hero over the Body of 
several drinking-fountains, tombe, and « large 


cricket, and so forth, a clas- 
Leander,” 


in comparative anatomy was also unable to state 

what it was. The Bo piece of bone found | number of rait busts; the last of these, 

among the carbonate of lime had also been care. es a in marble, is a bust of Mr, 
aterlow. 


fally examined, and bad been ascertained by Mr. 
Stuart to be part of a sheep’s “‘trotter.” Of 
course it did not follow because human remains 
were not found that the ciet was not used for 
the purpose of interment. 

Mr. Roach Smith, to whom drawings and a 
description of the cist had been eent, eaid that 
cists of the Roman-British period were by no 
means uncommon, and this appeared to be one. 

Captain Noble said it bad occurred to him,— 
looking at the cist as it lay there, and consider- 
ing the position in which it was found on the 
bank of a etream,—whether it had noi been used 
to hold water rather than to inter anybody at all. 

The visitors then walked over to Brambletye, 
and the Rev. Wm. Powell referred to the papers 
on Brambletye which have already been published 
in the collections of the society, and showed how 
little is known about the mansion beyond this, 
that the initials H.M.C. and the date 1631, on a 
lozenge over the entrance to the hall, are sup- 

to refer to Henry Compton, a ranger of 
Ashdown Forest, and his wife Mary, for whom 
the house was built in 1631. Having traced the 
ownership of Brambletye through the Keynes, 
8t. Clares, Lewkners, to the Comptons, the rev. 
gentleman said the history of the place from 
1631 was a blank, and it was impossible to con- 
jecture how it became dismantied; but some 
thought it might have been struck by lightning, 
which had a pecoliar affinity for that valley. 

Mr. Somers Clarke gave some account of the 
architectural features of the rains of the house, 
which appeared to have a similar character to 
that in ruins at Slaugham. Most of the work. 
manship was very good. 

As the company issued from the ruins, a lady 
of the neighbourhood pointed out some masons’ 
marks on the entrance. The builder's “ square” 
and the “ hour-glass” form are there to be seen. 
These marks are particularly interesting as oc- 
curring on a building of so recent date as Bram- 
bletye; they were seldom used after the begin. 
ning of the seventeenth century on the face. It 
was mentioned that copies of marks from Ling- 
field, East Grinstead, Balcombe, Steyning, 
Arundel, and numerons other churches, will be 
found in a paper printed in the Builder, under 
date March 27:b, 1869. 
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THE LATE MR. JOSEPH DURHAM, A.R.A. 


Tue lamented death of Mr. Darham, which 
took place on Saturday last at his residence, 21, 
Devonshire.street, Portland-place, will surpriee 
his friends Jess than it will grieve them. He 
had been ill off and on for a long time past, and 
& recent sea voyage, taken under advice, only 
served to delay for a time the fatal termination. 
He was born in 1822, and was apprenticed to 
the ecu)ptor, Mr. John Francie. Afterwards he 
worked for some time with Mr. E. H. Baily, 
R.A. (“ Eve” Baily), for whom he alwayecherished 
an affectionate remembrance. A bust of Jenny 
Lind, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1848, 
and afterwards reproduced, in miniature, in 
parian, first brought him into notice. In after 
years, when, having done something better, he 


e 


b 


bust, it seemed an annoyance to him. A bust 
of the Queen for Sir Francis G. Moon, for pre- 
sentation to the Corporation, followed, and acom- 
mission to execute a statue for the Egyptian Hall 
in the Mansion House—“ Hermione.” He after- 
wards produced “ Alaster” for the same apart. 
ment. His design for a memorial of Mr. Frank 
Crossley, of Halifax, was selected in competi- 
tion, and the completed status, a fine work, was 
set up in 1860. About the same period occurred 
that which wes the culminating point in his 
career, his success in the international com peti- 
tion for the memorial of the Great Exhibition of 
1851. The design was afterwards elaborated 
under the eye of H.R.H. the late Paince Consort, 
and the committee of the fand subscribed for 





from Mrs, Lough the valuable art-treasare be- 
queathed to Newcastle by her husband, Mr. J. G. 
Lough, the eminent sculptor, took place on the 
24th ult., in Elswick Hall, where the numerous 
beantifal models have been arranged 


the principal works wroeght during a long, busy, 
and distinguished career by one who by a per. 
severance and self.denial, which amounted almost 
to heroism, obtained for his genius early recog- 
nition. 
models, and one to which people will readily give 
attention,— because it is the model of the statue 
that first proved Lough to be a highly endowed 
artist,—is that of Milo. Another colossal figure 
which will 


panion to “ Milo,” and was the first production 
of the artist after he had become known. 
were wrought in marble for the late Duke of 
Wellington. A powerfal piece of sculpture is 


with it the sculptor’s name isin the minds of 
many most securely identified. Amongst the 
larger works is one which was exhibited at 
Westminster Hall ia 1844,—“ The Mourners,” — 
representing a knight slain in battle, his horse 
standing over him, and a female kneeling by his 
side, 
colossal statues are “‘Michael” (after he has 
subdaed Satan), Milton’s “Satan” and “‘ Comus.” 
There are also statues of Prince Albert, executed 
for Liloyd’s ; of the Queen, placed in the Royal 
Exchange in 1845; of the Marquis of Hastings, 


Broughton, late Bishop of Sydney, in Canter- 


castle; of Lord Collingwood, at Tynemouth; of 
Southey, in Keswick Church; of Dr. Gilly, at 
Dorham, &c. One of the most beantiful of the 
works is “Tbe Expulsion,” representing Adam 


Mr. Darbam was of a genial and kindly dis- 


position, and very popular with a large circle of 
friends in the earlier part of his career. 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy ‘n 
1866, and appeared to be in the full tide of 
success. 
time before his death he had to grieve over the 
absence of commissions. 
less to inquire into the causes of his failure to 
realice all that had been expected of him, but 
we must leave this to other hands. 
with a little more power of self-restraint be 
might have attained a higher position on the 
ladder of fame. . 


He was 


Reverse, however, came ; and for some 


It might not be value- 


Probably 








THE LOUGH MODELS. 
Tue interesting ceremony of formally receiving 


The collection includes modele of nearly all 


One of the most conspicuous of the 


attract special observation is 


Samson.” This work was executed as a com- 


Both 


Iso “‘ Dancan’s Mad Horses,” produced in 1832. 
t is unquestionably one of the finest works, and 


Amongst the most noticeable of the 


rected over his grave at Malta; of Dr. 


ury Cathedral ; of George Stepbenson, in New. 


nd Eve leaving the place of their former happi- 


“ The world was all before them, where to choo+e 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
They, hand in hand, with wand’ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way,” 


The re of — powers was shown 
was still spoken of as the sculptor of Jenny Lind’s pened widka ete ‘iy otheagihs able Baeae 
ness is evidenced in the smaller and more refined 
imaginative creations. Lough was richly gifted 
with poetic feeling, which is 
in not a few original fancies which he embodied 
in stone. He illustrated successfully many of the 
characters belonging to ancient and modern 
poets, and the fabled gods and 
also often the subject of his chisel; but he was 
equally fortunate in original efforts, such as 
“The Lost Pleiad,” a charming work of which 
a in the collection now in Elswick 
all. 
paste oe er tea ‘re the constellation of modern 
8 of that t lar star once known 

to the literary yo 
beth Landon. The idea was a happy one, and 


works which he wrought; their sweet. 


'y manifest 


It is intended to symbolise the fall from 


world as L. E. L.—Letitia Eliza- 



















































artistically carried ont. A female figure rests 
upon a sphere encircled by the Hours; in her 
hand she lightly holds, as if it were to be 
instantly cast away, & starry crown newly taken 
from the brow ; and the whole attitude is expres. 
sive of sorrow. This beautiful statue was 
executed in marble, and bas never been publicly 
exhibited. A most inte of the 


who was one of the eculptor’s warmest friends 
and most s patrons. The series includes 
“Hamlet,” “Ophelia,” “ ” * Lady 


Macbeth, “ Iago,” “Edgar” (Mad Tom), * Ariel.” 
Besides the marble statues, the models of some 
of which aro in the collection, Lough, it may be 
mentioned, also executed for the late Bir 
Matthew White Ridley a series of elaborate 
bassi-relievi in marble, from “Macbeth” and 
“The Tempest,” and several groups in bronze 
also from Shakespeare. In addition to those we 
have named there are numerous specimens of 
Lough’s beautifal studies in lyric sculpture. 
There is also a large collection of monumental 
sculpture and buste. 








DINNER TO THE WORKMEN AT EXETER 
CATHEDRAL, 


On the 27th ult. the workmen who have been 
engaged in the restoration of the cathedral were 
entertained at dinner by the Dean and Chapter 
at. the Globe Hotel. The Very Rev. the Dean 

, and over 100 sat 


duoasly in bringing to a conclusion 
of ing the cathedral. Therefore, with 
will and one heart, they had been engaged 
gether in a work of which they bad reason to 
proud and grateful. He thought thanks were 
dae to almost every person engaged upon the 
work, and of course special thanks were due to 


friend, Mr. Luscombe, whose assiduity, carefal- 
ness, and thoughtfualnees, during the whole pro. 
gress of the works, had excited the admiration, 
and he might say the gratitude, of the Chapter. 
He ought to place in conjunction with him his 
son, Mr. Edward Luscombe. He would not say 
all he ht Mr. Edward Luscombe’s 
ability, carefulness, and ingenuity; bat would 
merely observe that, at every step of the work, 
he had been astonished, ised, and delighted, 
at the amount of ingenuity and ability displayed 
by him on the many subjects entrusted to his 
care. When he recollected that, seven years 
ago, Edward Luscombe was little better than a 
boy, he must say that he had matured to a most 
wonderful degree, and that he had learnt his 
business so well that they might look upon 


him es an accomplished architect, and 
they might certainly look u him as a 
most accomplished supervisor of works. Their 


thanks were also due to Mr. Dreke, for the 
part he had teken in restoring the windows had 
excited universal admiration and approbation. 
Some excellent jadges had been lately looking 
at the windows, and had said that the manner 
in which some of them had been restored showed 
great ingenuity and talent. The same might be 
said with regerd to the windows which came 
from Messrs. Clayton & Bell. Day by es f they 

cathedral more more 
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away, and ell the deformities removed, those 
who entered the nave saw it as it was 500 years 
ago. The great builder of this cathedral was 
Bishop Grandisson. He it was who transformed 
the old shorter nave into the nave of its present 
dimensions. With the exceptions of the fittings 
of the nave, and the beautifal glass with which 
the old windows were filled, they now looked 
upon it,—pillare, arches, roofs, ribs, and all its 
material parts,—as Bishop Grandisson did 500 
ergo That was a long time to look back, 
ut they must remember that a portion of the 
cathedral was older than that. The towers were 
supposed to have been built in the thirteenth 
century. What a terrible affair it would be for 
the city of Exeter if the cathedral were con- 
verted into a muoseam. What a terrible 
calamity it would be for Exeter if the churches, — 
between twenty and thirty,—were turned into 
smaller museums. They knew that there was a 
spirit efloat in this country which would desire 
tosweep away all these things, but he hoped he 
was right in saying that there was not one 
individual in the room who would say “ Ay” 
to the designs of such men, and who would not 
join in the endeavour to hand down to posterity 
those ancient glorious edifices for God’s wor- 
ship which they had ‘icherited from their 
ancestors. With regard to the windows, they 
had had eeveral put in before the date of 
the restoration of the building, and that very 
day they had had put before them the design of 
another window. He was glad to see that the 
design carried on the idea which had long been 
entertained of restoring the windows according 
to a universal design, which in all its material 
was in accordance with the design of the 

old cathedral windows, There was an old box 
found somewhere in the upper part of the 
cathedral when the restoration began, which 
was full of glass, and Mr. Drake discovered that 
it was a portion of the ancient glass that deoo- 
rated the windows in the fourteenth century. 
Archdeacon Freeman at the same time deci- 
phered the fabrio rolls of the cathedral, which 
were & long list of payments for work done, and 
he found that the windows of the fourteenth. 
century work were mainly made by workmen 
from Rouen. The fabric-rolls showed that year 


after year money was paid to the people of | 


Rouen, bat in the course of time English work. 
men, it was found, became the recipienta of the 
wages for this work. With that power of 
acquiring knowledge which Eoglish workmen of 
the present day also possess, he supposed they 
learnt the art of window-making from the work- 
men of Rouen, and the later windows, if he was 
not mistaken, were executed by English work- 
men, Mr, Drake went over to Rouen to see if 
it was true that the windows in Ronen Cathedral 
were similar, as it was eaid they were, to those 
in Exeter Cathedral, and he believed he found 
that they were very much in accord. He would 
tell them how Exeter came in contact with 
Rouen. When William the Conqueror lled 
out the land he conquered, he gave the Manor of 
Ottery to the church at Rouen, and the dean 
and chapter of that cathedral enjoyed the manur 
at the time of Bishop Grandiseon, The latter, 
however, thought it a great pity that the people 
in France should enjoy the proceeds of a manor 
in Eogland, and he approached the dean and 
chapter of Rouen for the purpose of purchasing 
this manor. The ancient story was that he had 
to drive a bard bargain, buthe at last succeeded, 
and then built Ottery Charch, on the model of 
his own Church of St. Peter, and endowed it. 
Bat when Henry VIII. came, he took away the 
manor and left Ottery with only about 1001, a 
year, and the people and church of Ottery had 
saffered from that time. 








THE ROUS MEMORIAL. 


Tar Committee of the Rous Memorial have 
entrusted the execution of a bust of the late 
Admiral to Mr. M. M. Raggi, of Devonshire. 
street, Portland-place. Mr. Raggi was called 
upon to take a cast after death of the late 
Admiral, and the model was submitted to the 
Jockey Clab at Newmarket. He will execute 
the same in marble; and when the work is 
completed it will be placed in the Club.room 
at Newmarket. 








Pamps.— Messrs. Mee & vee have th 
their fa @ pair very @ pumping. 
pac Big capable of pumping 100 { tons of 
water per minute 17 ft. high. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
AROHITECTS, 


Tue first ordinary meeting of the new session 
will be held on Monday evening, the 5th of 
November, when the president, Mr. Charles 
Barry, F.8.A., will deliver his opening address 
for the session. 


The committee appointed to procure papers for 
reading at ordinary general meetings, announce 
that tne following papers have been promised, 
and will be read, as under, during the present 
session :— 

Nov. 19.—‘‘ On Middle Claes Houses in London and 
Paris.” By Mr. William H. White, Fellow. 

Dec. '3,—* Architectural Notes on St, Alban’s Abbey.” 
By Mr. James Neale, F.S.A., Associate. 
eax a Law of Easements.” By Mr. Locock 

ebb, Q.C. 

Jan. 7, 1878.—"Oa the New Metropolitan Markets,” 
By Mr. Horace J ones, Fellow. 

Jan, 21.—On the Architecture of Norway.” By 
Mr. E. Tl’ Anson, F.G.S., Fellow. 

Feb. 4.—*On the Rise and Fall of Wages in the 
Building Trade.” By Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.¥. 

Feb, 18.—*On the Prevention of Corrosion in Iron,” 
By Professor Barff. 

March 18.—**On some Ancient Examples of Japanese 
Architecture.” | Mr. Josiah Conder. 

April 1.—“On the Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scot- 
land, ~ Mr. R. Anderson, Fellow. 

April 15.—*The Chemical Disadvantage of Salphar 
Joints in Masonry.” By Dr. Alder Wright.——* The 
vexed Question of Oak or Chestnut in Old Roofs.” By 
Mr. Thos. Blashill, Associate, 

May 20.—‘' Syria, the Cradle of Gothic Architecture.” 
By Mr, John Whichcord, F.S.A., vice-president. 

June 3.—“ Popular Criticism as applied to the Archi- 
tectural Profession,” By Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, Fellow, 








PAPERS PROMISED AT 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tae following is the published list :— 


Nov. 9.—Address from the President (Mr. Bowes A. 
Paice) and reports from the various classes, &c. 

Nov. %3.—** Notes upon Cornish Churches.” Mr. J. P. 
8t. Aubyo. 

Dee, 7.— Gothie Architecture.” Mr. J. J. Stevenson. 

Dee, 21.—*‘ Oa the Revival of the Later Styles of 
English Gothic.” Mr. J. D. Sedding. 

Jan, 11, 1878.—** On Ornament.” Mr, Lewis F. Day. 

Jan, 25.—“ Restoration v. Conservation.” Mr, William 
White, F.8.A., and Mr, R. E. Pownall. 

£ch, 8.—Discussion upon the last paper, ia which Messrs 
G. H. Bireb, L. W. Ridge, and others are expected to 
take part, 
Feb, 22.—Architectural Heraldry.” Mr. F. H. Hummel, 


A. 

March 8.— The Decorative Treatment of Modern 
Subjects for the Decoration of Modern Buildiogs.”” Mr. 
E. Buckman. 

March 22.—“* The New Model Bye-laws in relation to 
Pablic Safety, Health, and Comfort.” Mr. J. Douglass 
— ; “The Paris Building Laws.” Mr. W. H. 

hite. 

April §.—Discussion upon the papere of March 22, in 
which Messrs, Blashill, Plumbe, and Robins are expected 
to take part. 

April 26.—Member.’ Soirée. 

ay 10.—“On Architectural Ornamentation.” Mr. 
Haugh Stannus. 

May 24.—“* To Burgos and Back.” Mr. A. Payne. 

June 7.—*‘ Prehistoric Art and rade Stone Monuments,” 
Mr, T, Roger Smith, 








THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


On Friday and Saturday last week the 
students’ drawings to which prizes have been 
awarded were exhibited at the School, 43, Queen- 
square. Two national silver medals, fire bronze 
medals, sis Qaeen’s prizes of books, and fifteen 
third-grade prizes, were obtained by the pupils 
at the last South Kensington competition, and 
the works which gained these distinctions were 
exhibited. Some valuable prizes were given by 
Mr. 8. A. Hart, R.A., Mr. Woolner, R.A., and 
other artists. The Queen’s Scholarship, value 
501., was awarded to Rhoda Carleton Holmes, 
for drawings in watercolour of an Egyptian 
girl, and other sketches, and we cannot avoid 
expressing a little surprise that this lady’s works 
obtained no recognition at South Kensington. 
The National Gilchrist Scholarships were ad. 
jadged to Miss Burnay and Miss Newton. Both 
these ladies exhibit studies of flowers, well exe- 
cuted. The Subscribers’ Scholarships, value 
201., have been awarded to Elizabeth Lovell for 
crayon heads, to Florence Reason and Catherine 
M. Wood for fruit, flowers, and birds. Angela 
Mary Marshall obtained the Queen’s Gold Medal 
for a bust from life of a negro, and she also 
exbibits a statuette of a fisherwoman, which 
gained a bronze medal at South Kensington. 
The silver medals at South Kensington were 
gained by Alice Hanslip and Anne E. Hopkin. 
son. Miss Gann, with six of the students, paid 
a visit to Rome not very long ago, and a number 
of the sketches made formed part of the exhi. 
bition of which we are speaking. As a whole, 
these could scarcely be called up to the mark. 
Three of the best pupils have been received as 








students at the Royal Academy,—Miss Alice 
Hanslip, Miss Ida Lovering, and Miss Catherine 
Benson ; they will be missed in Qaueen-square. 








THE PRESTON NEW RAILWAY STATION. 


In a short time Preston will be able to boast 
of possessing one of the largest and most mag- 
nificent railway-stations in Eogland, instead of 
the inadequate and inconvenient station which 
for several years past has had to serve for the 
enormous traffic, on the one hand, passing 
through the town between south and north, and 
on the other hand, between the densely-popu- 
lated districts of Yorkshire on the east and Lan- 
cashire on the west. It is estimated that no 
fewer than 600 passenger-trains per day arrive 
at and depart from the Preston station, on their 
way to north, south, east, and west respectively, 
and Preston being almost precisely midway 
between London and Ediaoburgh Glasgow, 
it has now come to be regarded as the most im- 
portant through station on the London and 
North-Western system, Ragby, Crewe, and other 
well-known stations not excepted. For this 
immense traffic the London and North. Western 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Companies, 
who are the joint owners of the station, have at 
length been compelled to provide increased 
accommodation on a gigantic scale, the large 
works in connexion with which are now pro- 
ceeding. It may be stated that the railway, on 
its course northwards, passes under Fishergate, 
the principal thoroughfare in the town, which is 
carried across the line by a lofty bridge, erected 
recently in place of a former dark tannel, and 
the site of the station works now in progress 
extends to both the south and the north sides 
of this bridge. The station buildings consist of 
several distinct blocks, one of these containing, 
on the ground floor, the bcoking-offices and 
parcel-delivery offices, situated on each side of 
a large central hall. The upper floors of this 
block contain the offices of the managers, and 
others of the principal servants of the companies, 
together with subordinate clerks’ offices. The 
street elevation of this block facing Fishergats, is 
in the Italian style of architecture, the lower 
portion being in Longridge stone, from the cele- 
brated quarries near Preston, the upper stories 
being in buff bricks, with Longridge stone dress. 
ings. Another block, 163 ft. in length, and 
35 ft. in width, contains waiting-rooms, together 
with station-master’s and inspectors’ offices, 
lavatories, &c. This block is in immediate con- 
tiguity to the platforms. A third block, 200 ft. 
long, and 35 ft. wide, contains large dining and 
refreshment rooms, the dining-room being 64 ft. 
long and 32 ft. wide, and very lofty, its height 
from floor to ceiling being 26 ft. The mural and 
other decorations of this apartment are intended 
to be very artistic. The two refreshment-rooms 
in this block are also very spacious, the first- 
class room being 52 ft. long and 32 ft. wide, and 
the second-class 30 ft. square. The kitchens 
and general culinary department in connexion 
with the apartments in this block will be in the 
basement. In a continuation line with the 
several buildings already named, a fourth block, 
125 ft. long, and 35 ft. wide, will contain extra 
booking-offices, waiting-rooms, and telegraphio- 
offices. The roof of the station will be one of its 
principal features, being of exceptionally large 
dimensions, covering nearly the whole of the 
platforms and buildings, which occupy a ground 
area of more than five acres in extent. The 
roof will be in four spans, and in its broadest 
part will be 200 ft. in width, with a length of 
1,000 ft. It will be constructed chiefly of orna- 
mental wrought iron, supported on several ranges 
of cast-iron colamns,. 

The dimensious and general arrangement of 
the several platforms will form one of the most 
striking features in this immense structare, 
These will consist of a main central platform, 
no less than 1,260 ft., or nearly a quarter of a 
mile in length, yr 122 ft. ~_—s Mah . 
part, decreaeing nally to a t. 
at each end. Immediately attached to this 
platform will be the booking-offices, dining and 
refreshment rooms, and lavatories; and in front 
of these buildings will be another 
ronning parallel with the main platform; and 
between these again an intermediate platform, 
specially for the traffic of the East Lancashire 
section of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Company. The two last-named platforms will 
be 620 ft. in the in 
being 28 ft. in and the other 17 ft. wide, 
the three several platforms covering an area of 
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approach there will 
where passengers will alight i 
ing-offices. Underground passages, 

with glazed bricks, lead from one platform to 
another. 

The contractors for the buildings and works 
are Messrs. Tullea, of Preston, and the estimated 
cost is nearly a quarter of a million sterling. 








WARWICK WATER SUPPLY. 


Tue long pending dispute between the Town 
Council of Warwick and Mr. Charles Hart, the 
contractor for the firet part of the works in con- 
nexion with the new water supply for Warwick, 
has st length been . 

An action brought by the contractor for the 
recovery of damages for breach of contract, was 
at the last moment withdrawn by matzal 
consent, and an arrangement made for leaving 
the whole of the matters in dispute to arbitra- 
tion. The contractor’s claim amounted to 
1,4211. 7s. 9}d., and a counter claim was made 
by the Council of 4,0091. Os. 53d. 

In August of this year Mr. G. Berkeley, C.E., 
the arbitrator appointed by the President of the 
Institation of Civil Engineers, held an inquiry at 
Warwick, lasting five days, the legal points of 
the case being subsequently argued before him 
in London. 

The arbitrator's award direote that the Town 
Council shall pay to the contractor 5601. 10s., 
and that there are no grounds for any counter 
claim. The legal expenses, and those of the 
arbitration, fall on the Town Council. 








PEERAGE PROPERTY. 


Srx,—Our reply sent on the 18th ultimo, canvassing 
nearly every one of Mr, Mitchell's statements (possibly at 
too great "Toogth), not having been inserted, you will 
perhaps allow us, on the peinaiple of fair play, to forward a 
mach shorter answer, leat it might be supposed we were 
confuted by his letter, 

Firstly, let us say, then, that we find in the “ —— of 
Domesday Book” there are more than two hundred 
and sizty thousand owners in England and Wales, irre- 
spective of Scotland and Ireland, and of London, holding 
each one acre of land and upwards. Now, this is a sm 
hmit, but it shuts out all cemetery plots, all building 
society plots, all town and moor suburban plots. 

Secondly. It is really ludicrous to suggest every farm 
labourer heaving four acres of land attached to 
cottage. And what time would he have to work on a 
farm if he had four acres of his own to cultivate? An 
attempt by Fergus O’Connor years sgo to establish a 
number of miniature farms with a tew acres and cottage to 
each, proved s complete failure, As to “retiring” on 
four acres, that is again ludicrous, 

Thirdly. The area of Woburn Park is under 2,000 
acres, though it may be twelve or fourteen miles in circum- 
ference owing to irregular form. 

Fourthly, to quote random newspaper paragraphs ss 
serious evidence, because he has not seen them contra- 
dicted, is but poor political 
Living witbin two miles of most of the Duke of West- 
minster’s Lon estate, we can positively affirm it has 
not even nearly q in value in twenty-five years. 

Fifthly. In France subdivision of landed property 
has been long in force, and it results in this, that the land 
in France does not produce nearly so much per acre under 
democratic small holdings as in England under large 
aristocratic estates. Further, that the small freeholders 
in France are in practice encumbered with debt, and are 
obliged to half-starve themselves ped mA their way. Such 
is the difference between theory reality ! 

Sixthly. There is immense recklessness of statement 
in Mr. Mitchell’s account of the taxation of “‘ noble and 
squirearchical houses” in the country. He boldly affirms 
that where such owners are dominant in the parish there 
is not an inst b being rated at more than 
a tenth or a twentieth of their actual value. That is in- 
excusable ! 

The principle of rating for the poor is not in 
truly, to what a may have cost, or in ion 
its size; but according to what it is actually worth to let. 
Many a great bouse in the country, if offered to be let, 
would command but little rent, owing to the ex of 
keeping up, and the owners are in at what 
their p are worth, not at what they have cost. Such 
is the law of the land, not the will of the peers. Curiously 
enough, we find in one of our private note-books on 
perty the following um, namely, that in 1874 
the assessment to house-duty was for 
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LEAD versus IRON PIPES. 


Sir,—An article in agree _ Se subject 
of water-supply pipes, : 
made me think as to whether, during 
ge ears’ experience 
of 


very rapidly an insolubl 
inside of the pipe, 
after such formation the water 
pipes from entrance to 
So far as regards the 
taking the trouble to examine the 
crast formed on the pipe wi it 
to tars the oles of SS se Se 
to sorape it off, which is not easily 

the water takes less effect than 
it would upon glass, and when once 
farther action appears to take place. 
lead pipes corroding up, I have seen 
after having been used for a 
that were no more corroded than those 
been in use for six months, yet still possessing 
the thin indestructible coating, so far as 
is concerned. Raising the question of a 
stitute for the imaginary lead 
what is offered to us? First,a tin lining 
lead. I have had seme experience in that, 
find it inferior to lead alone, and I do 
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find the inside fall of reticulation, ex 
the fact that the expansion of the two 
is unequal: consequently exposing fresh 
faces of both metals to the free action 
the water, and that continuously with 

change of temperature. Another i 
was in connexion with galvanised iron 
street services, and a composition 
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in a great proportion of zinc. Sach 
used over a large district in one of 
towns in the United States. Sickness 
ia that district, and upon analysis m 
poison was discovered to be the cause. 
were all exchanged and generally 
lead, when the sickness disappeared, 

i galvanised 
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cisterns, or other receptacle of water to 
for domestic purposes,and many times have 
traced the slight acid flavour of drinking- 

to zinc receptaclesof same ; and I think their rapid 
corrosion is sufficient proof of their dangerous pro- 
perties, so that however cheap the first cost, such 
pipes may ultimately prove very dear in cases of 
sickness and death caused thereby. 


i: 


. In some 
towns of America galvanised iron pipes are for- 
bidden to be used from sanitary considerations, 
and in the principal towns of America no iron 


man. A baorst in a lead-pipe makes a very 
small opening in the pipe, and requires bu 


very little cutting away of casing or floors to 
a joint round the same, although it takes 

@ mechanic to do it properly; whereas when an 
extends a consider. 


iron pipe bursts it 
able 
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years to finish, and any one of those present 
could earn 1001. a year for that period. 

It is stated that in America several hundreds 
of masons are engaged, and will shortly arrive 
to fill up the large works in this country. — 

At the New Law Courts matters remain as 
they were. The whole of the sixty foreigners 
take their meals inside the premises, and the 
Germans only leave at night. A huge canteen 
has been set up in the basement of these large 
buildings, and Messrs. Ross, of Netley, have 
been engaged to supply the men with their meals. 

Forty-three German masons arrived at Vic- 
toria Station on Tuesday, and were conveyed 
direct to the works of the New Law Courts, upon 
which they were engaged on Wednesday. 

On Saturday evening a crowded meeting of 
the masons of London, unionists and non. 
unioniste, was held at Cambridge Hall, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street. Mr. Broadhurst, who was 
elected chairman, commenced by asking his 
brother masons to be more than usually careful 
in observing order, and, referring to the alleged 
outrage upon the foreign workmen in the streets 
of Londor, he, on behalf of the committee, de- 
clared that no one connected with the strike had 
committed the outrage. In the course of a long 
speech he congratulated the men on strike, amid 
loud cheers, that fifty-two out of the fifty-eight 
Americans who had arrived the previous day 
had joined the Union. Mr. Nisbet read a pro- 
posed memorial to the Home Secretary with 
reepect to the adverse action of the police 
towards the masons. The memorial prayed the 
Home Secretary to cause an inquiry to be made, 
as at present the protection of the police, which 
should be given to all alike, was being used in a 
manver to provoke a breach of the peace. The 
memorial was unanimously adopted. 

At Bow.street Police-court on Saturday, Mr. 
Besley, barrister, applied to Mr. Flowers for a 
summons against Mr. G. W. Booth, of 24, Bed- 
ford-street, Covent-garden, under the following 
circumstances :—He said that his application 
arose out of the masons’ strike, and that he 
applied on behalf of four masons, citizens of the 
United States, who had been indaced to come to 
this country, fur a summons sgainst Mr. Booth 
for unlawful detention. The complainants were 

engaged at New York by Mr. Stanley G. Bird, 
a London builder, and secretary of the Master 
Builders’ Agsociation, to work in London for him 
for six months, under a printed contract, where- 
by they were to receive 9d. per hour. The men 
had also signed a supplemental agreement, 
which he had not seen, but according to which 
he believed the men agreed to pay back their 
passage-money by instalments, and allowed Mr. 
Bird to retain their tools for tix months. Mr. 
Besley then stated that on arriving at Gravesend 
the men were met by Mr. Booth, who brought 
them to London. They asked him if he were 
Mr. Bird, and he said “‘ No,” and added that Mr. 
Bird had not got any work for them, and that 
they were to work for him. After two days’ 
rest they went on Friday morning to some work 
being carried out by Mr. Booth, on the Thames 
Embankment. They asked if it were Mr. Bird’s 
job, and on being answered in the negative, 
demanded their tools, which Mr. Booth’s foreman, 
Mr. Besley alleged, re‘used to give up. Having 
read the printed sgreement made by the men 
with Mr. Bird, and read the section under which 
the summons was applied for, Mr. Besley asked 
that a summons might be issued for unlawful 
detention. Mr. Flowers granted the application. 

The Strike Committee agents were busily en. 
gaged on the 30th ult. as it became known that 
® number of workmen from Canada were on the 
way to London. A “look-out” for them was 
accordingly arranged among the pickets. The 
men were engaged by the agent acting for Mr. 
S. G. Bird, of the Masters’ Association, at Mon. 
treal, and left Quebec on the 20th alt. in the 
Moravian steamer, of the Allan line. The party 
numbered thirty-eight. When they signed the 
contract ag masons and stone-cutters, to serve in 
this country for at least six months, they were 
informed that a dispute existed in the bufiding 
trade, but it is eaid that no mention was made of 
a strike, and the men readily consented to the 
proposed terms. On reaching Londonderry, how- 
ever, a pilot came alongside the Moravian, and 

ehonted “ A strike in London!” This was the 
first intimation they had of what was going on, 
but after some warm discussion they agreed 
almost to a man to go to work. They were 
janded at Liverpool on Monday night, and left by 
the 10°40 p.m. train, vid the Midland line, alight- 
ing at Kentish.town on Tuesday morning. Omni- 
buses were there in waiting for them, and they 


were taken to Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, where 
breakfast and dinner were provided for them. 
The men were to have transferred their services 
to Messrs. Dove Brothers, of Islington, who bave 
several new churches in course of construction, 
and with the proposals made by that firm the 
Canadian magons themeelves perfectly 
satisfied. As the day advanced the men with 
their tools disappeared gradually, until on Taee- 
day evening, according to the Daily News, there 
was only one man remaining at the White Horse 
out of the thirty-eight fresh arrivals. Where the 
remainder had gone could not be ascertained. 
Messrs. Dove Brothers are said to have paid the 
passage money in each case. There are, it is 
anderstood, large numbers of unemployed masons 
in Canada, and another contingent of them is 
expected to arrive soon. 

Several of the German masons engaged at the 
Law Courts were not forthooming again on Tues- 
day. On Tuesday morning some members of 
the Masons’ Strike Committee went down to the 
Docks, and saw off eleven German masons who 
had been working at the New Law Courts, and 
who were returning to their own country through 
the assistance afforded them by a German Society 
in London, and aided to some extent by the 
Strike Committee. Seven Italians engaged upon 
the New Law Courts works waited, on Tues- 
day morning, on the Strike Committee, and 
asked their aid to retarn to their own land. 
They represented to the committee that they 
were dissatisfied with their treatment, and 
desired to return to Italy, but were unable to do 
so through want of money. The committee did 
not consider the applicants to be qualified 
masons, therefore were unable to make any grant 
towards helping them homewards. 

“A. H.” writes to say that, owing to the 
present strike, the whole of the stonework in- 
tended to be put into the Government Post-office 
Savings Bank, Queen Victoria-street, has been 
cancelled, and cement dressings are to be used 
instead. Thus the working of a 15,0001, job is 
lost to the masons. What if this system should 
be adopted every where ? 

The Joiners.—An adjourned general delegate 
meeting of the London carpenters and joiners 
was held on the 26th ult, at the Spread Eagle 
Tavern, Tottenham-court-road. Mr. C. Burton, 
presided. The object of the meeting was to con. 
sider what action should be taken in reference 
to the resolution passed at the last meeting, 
asking the employers for an increase of ld. per 
hour, and a reduction of working-hours. 

Mr. Foster moved the following reeolation :— 
“That we solicit our employers for an advance 
of 1d. per hour on our present rate of wages— 
viz., from 9d. to 10J., and a reduction of working- 
hours from fifty-two hours and a half to fifty 
hours per week ; and that an effort be now made 
to settle the question by conference, in accord. 
ance with the resolation carried at the settlement 
of our movement in 1872.” 

Mr. Gowland moved, as au amendment, “ That, 
in the opinion of this meeting, the present is not 
a fit time to ask for an advance of wages or a 
redaction of working-hours.” After consider- 
able discustion, the amendment was put, and 
received ten votes. The resolation was then 
put, fifty-four hands being raised in its favour. 
The chairman declared the resolation carried. 

Mr. Nightiogale propseed, and Mr. Try 
seconded the next resolation:—‘ That we, the 
delegates present, record our confidence in the 
United Trade Committee, and hereby empower 
them to carry out the foregoing resolation on our 
behalf.” The resolution was ultimately carried. 








VARIORUM. 

“Mista” ig the title of a new humorous 
sixpenny monthly just now commenced by 
Messrs. Tinsley. It is edited by Mr. H. J. Byron, 
and the first number contains contributions from 
Mr. J. R. Planché’ (Introductory Ode), Mr. J. 
Albery, Mr. E. L. Blanchard, Mr. G. A. Sala, 
Mr. R. Reece, Mr. H. 8. Leigh, Mr. W. SB. 
Gilbert, Mr. J. Hollin , Mr, G, Turner, 
and the Editor. If this can be kept up, suc- 
cess is assured, though we are bound to say 
some of the present contribations are feeble 
enough. The introductory ode, however, is itself 
worth all the money, and when the author in- 
vokes Thomas Hood as,— 

** Best humorist! Beneath thy wildest fun 

Whe splitting sliae Wisk soasn coteagenee 
Tate our hearts inuidlowty vheaiing = 
By tropes which seem intended but to tickle us, 
Extracting the sublime from the ridiculous,” — 





he strikes the key-note which should regalate 








the actions of the rest of the composers.——. 
As ste increase of the value of land in rural 
districts of England, the Leisure Hour gives the 
following note :—‘‘ In the ch of Claver. 


dop, a village in Warwickshire, is a monument 
to one John Matthews, who died in the reign of 
wer Bele —— land in the parish in trust 
to y the cost of necessary repairs or enlarge. 
ment of Claverdon Church. From time to time 


WEE ivkces.hvxsiatdcoasaneyel s nobles. 
BEE: sensinbinsacais (iiss £12 

BO ss caceccactessnundnceccsees £ 

ROE ost iecusikcts ine abiinwie £130.” 


——The Garden continues its iesue of coloured 
illustrations of flowers, and well maintains its 
character in other respecte.——Caasell’s National 
fenpotean an $a the Whiswertly Metsheomhions” 
orgotten as tot i— 
“Mr. Whitworth was created a baronet in 


Disraeli, stating that it was his desire to promote 
the engineering and mechanical industry of this 
country by founding thirty scholarships, of the 
annual value of 1001. each, to be applied for the 
farther instruction of young men, natives of the 
United Kingdom, selected by open competition 
for their intelligence and proficiency in the 
theory and practics of mechanics and its 
cognate sciences. He proposed that these 
scholarships should be tenable, on conditions 
to be defined by adeed of trust regulating the 
administration of the endowment fund, during 
his life, and that thereafter the management of 
that fund, subject to the conditions specified 
therein, should vest in the Lord President of the 
Council, or other minister of public instraction 
for the time being. Mr. Whitworth’s munificent 
proposal was considered by the Lords of the 
Committee of her Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council on Education, and he received a 
letter from their lordships, in which they 
accepted his generous offer.. .. The princely 
nature of Mr. Whitworth’s gift will be at once 
apparent when it is borne in mind that a eum 
amounting to nearly 100,0001. must be invested 
in order to produce the funds necessary for 
maintaining the scholarships of 3,0001. per 
annum; whilst the benefit thus conferred on the 
poo Pgh or ga ge Nags vcsattel hat te 
culable. Not only for a » bat for 

pes Hans intended to exist; 
and the name of Sir Joseph Whitworth will be 
held in veneration by gratefal students long 
after the memory of many other equally eminent 
contemporaries has died away.”———The Cbrist- 
mas Annual of Once a Week will be from the 
pen of G. Manville Fenn, author of “ Ship, 
Ahoy!” &c., and, under the title of “ Hush. 
a-bye, Baby,” will deal with the “little 
strangers,” welcomed and unwelcomed, in our 








STAINED GLASS, 


Stanton-on-Peak (Derbyshire).—At Stanton- 
on-Peak Church a new east window has been 
erected by Messrs. Camm, Brothers, of Smeth- 
wick and Birmingham, the gift of Mrs. Thornhill 
Gill, and which was unveiled on the 28th ult. It 
contains the subject of the Lord’s Sapper ia a 
canopied base running through the four lights, 
and above a large subject of our Lord’s Baptism, 
surmounted by a canopy. In the tracery are 
Stuy. oe: loam hes aaecasene ae 

J: com. 
— ge of brass. 
ardley.— parish church of Yardley, 
Warwickshire, Messrs. Camm, Brothers, have 
sca, enon thee eg window to the late 
re. Simcox, + green, representing 
a entering the valley and river of 
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also contributed four emall windows in the west 


























































ABSENCE OF HOARDINGS. 
BOWDEN v, SERFF AND ROWLAND. 


Talis cass came on for hearing in the Bromp- 
‘on County Court the other dey, before Mr. Ser- 
jeant Wheeler. The action was brought by Mr. 
Henry Bowden, described as a “ monumenta’ 
plasterer,” residing in Rawlings-street, Chelsea, 
to recover damages, which he assessed at 50l., 
from the defendants, who are bailders, of 
Sloane.street, Chelsea. 

Mr. W. Doveton Smyth appeared for the 
sa i a Mr. Vallancy Lewis for the de. 

an 
















painted window, the gift of Colonel Johnson. 
In 1850, the parish raised subscriptions for the 
purpose of filling the east window with stained 
glass, and the work was entrusted to Mr. Wailes. 
The advancement in the art of painting on 
glass since that time, coupled with the fact that 
several very fine painted windows have lately 
been inserted, made it desirable (says the 
Newcastle Courant) to have a new east window. 


and the work was entrasted to Mesers. Clayton & 
sabe labiecsoracontel ooh opens tie non 
m surmounted with tracery ; 

consists of a double trefoil light. This pa 
the figure of the Saviour, surmounted by tracery. 
Each of the four lights is divided into an upper 
and lower. The north light contains the Aunun- 
ciation, or the angel appearing to the Virgio. 
The next light contains the Nativity. The third | qi, 
light depicte the visit of the wise men. The 
fourth light contains the “ Presentation in the The 
Temple.” The four lower lights illastrate inci- | wards 








DENHAM, NEAR UXS8RIDGE. 


New schools have just been completed upon‘a 
sr ec tem ge: Denham. They 


boys and girls, and infants’ school, with master’s 
residence and offices, and will accommodate 240 
children. The materials used are stook brick, with 


The plaintiff’s case was that at half-past twelve on the 
morning of the 30th of March last he was returning home, 
aad when at the corner of Pavilion-road and Sloane- 
square he trod on « st>ne outside some buildings which 
the defendants were erecting, This gave way na 
and he fell into an area into a qasntity of filth, spoiling his 
clothes, and sustaining severe injories. In consequence 
of these injuries he was under medical care for some 
w and was prevented from attending to bis business. 

ring he claimed “ d the 


arent to the level of window-.sills. The 
class rooms are heated by the ‘‘ Man- 
grate,” and care has been taken 
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dents in the history of St. Cathbert, one of the | liable, and it was onl estion of provide for proper ventilati f 
patron saints of the vimah - Mr: Smyth said the dotendante wore, 1a fact, on the je a are pt galleries of veer sieht 
Chagford.—A stained-glass window has just | {c%n*0! * dilemma, for even assuming, for the sake of of desks for the older infants. The bo 
been erected in the south sisle of the parish | bed not somplisd with ths tore of for Moonee Lowel | Sod wirls* eoboole axe Stted with * Bidebothars’s 
charch, to the memory of the late John and | Menagement Act by erecting shoarding which would pro- Setletsetentite deuiie and benches,” and the 
Susanna Berry, by their danghters, Elizabeth L. they mere anders hoary penalty for this nog of mat Act | class-rooms have proper galleries. There are 

Cox and Susan Bovey. . Tne subject ie ‘ Christ Lewis xamined the iff, chiefly with | separate grounds, with boundary. 

blessing little Children.” The artist is Mc. W. H. view of mitigating the Any oot ts the judge, atthe com race da "The eres taken 9 Me 

O'Connor. ‘ yundiieh few S04: ant Cal onemh, ane *| Taylor, of Ux for 2,3401., and there bave 
Bath Abbey.—A new stained-glags window has been no extras. architect is Mr, R. Groom, 








: 


been placed in the Abbey Church, Bath, by Mr. 
Brooke, of Hampstead-heath, in memory of his 
parents. The new window is on the east side of 
the soath transept, and is by Messra. Ward & 
Hughes, of London, who have supplied one or 
two othera to this church, The tracery con- 
tains representations of the Good Samaritan, the 
centre light showing our Lori blessing little 
children, and the other four lights various acte 
of mercy. In each of the fovr lights thera ara 
two subjects. 








LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 
SPOTTISWOODE v. GODBOLD. 

In the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, before Mr. Justice Fry, Mr. 
Willis Bund, on behalf of the plaintiffs, moved 
ew parte for an interim injanetion to restrain the 
defendant from carrying up some new buildings 
soas to obstract the light and air enjoyed by 
the plaintiffs. Plaintiffs are the Queen’s printers, 
who have a branch office on the west side of 
Chancery-lane. On the eastern side are being 
erected some extensive buildings, in place of 
some small houses and shops, which some years 
ago were pulled down. These old buildings, it 
was said, were 43 ft. high, and the plaintiff had oD, : 
discovered that the new buildings were to be of | the west end the building will be surmounted by 
the height of 63 ft, The additional height, they 
alleged, would interfere with their light and air, 
especially on the first floor, which was used by 
employés engaged in drawing plans for litho- 
graphy. The width of the lane at the point in 

ispate was, from house to. honse, 37 ft. 

n the plaintiffs giving the usual undertaking 
as to damages, his lordship granted an interim 
injanction restraining thedefendant from erecting 
his buildings so as materially to interfere with 
the plaintiffs’ light and air. 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Lodge.—The Oswestry Advertiser reports the 
proceedings in connexion with the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new church of St. John, 
Lodge. The site of the church is at the corner 
of what is known as the old road to Gobowen. 
The ground set apart is an acre in extent, rather 
more than half of which will be formed into a 











COMPETITIONS, 


Stafford Market.—There were thirteen sets of 
plans sect in, ont of which two were selected by 
the Markets Committee to bring before the 
Council for deciding as to the award of pre- 
miums—first, 751. ; second, 251., as per advertise- 
ment. The two plans selected by the committee, 
after many hours’ examination, as being the two 
best, and of almost equal merit, were “ A. B,C,” 
(Messrs. Beanmont & Bare, Corporation-street, 
Manchester), and “‘ Staffordshire Knot” (Mr. N. 
Joyce, Stafford). These were placed before the 
whole Council to decide as to first and second ; 
but, strange to say, the Council took their own 
course, and “ Mark Well,” with a device (Mr. 
T. Chalmers, Stafford), was ultimately decided 
upon as being entitled to the eecond premium, 
“ Staffordshire Knot” being placed firat. 

Southport Covered Markets.—The . Markets 
Committee have recommended to the Coancil 
that in their opinion the design bearing motto 
“‘ Regardez-moi” is entitled to the premiam of 
1001. ; “ Sanitas’”’ to the second, or 501.; and 
“ Experientia Docet”’ the third, or 251, The 
sealed envelopes containicrg the authors’ names 
will not be opened until after the next meeting 
of the Council. Mach dissatisfaction is expressed 
at the way in which this competition has been 
conducted. Two of the competitors,—‘ One of 
the Selected,” and “ Honesty the Best Policy,”— 
write to the Southport Daily News describing the 
competition as “a complete farce,” and allege 
that the secrecy supposed to insure fair play has 
been abused by some of the competitors who had 
“friends at court” letting thcir intended mottoes 

be known beforehand. 

Tottington (near Bury) Church—The com. 
mittee for the erection of the new 
Church of St. Mary, Hawkshaw, accepted 
the designs submitted in limited i 
by Messrs. Maxwe'l & Take, of Bury. -The 
estimated cost of the building is a little over 
3,0002. 


and 
pene The ——e ion stone, 
i ings from the Gardden Qaarry. 
When completed it will afford accommodation 
for upwards of 250 persons. The total cost will 
be 2,100/., and the work is contracted for by 
Mr. T. J. Hamphries, bailder, Bangor. 
Claverdon.—The Bishop of Worcester has r2- 
opened the charch of Claverdon, near Stratford. 








PRESERVING FENCE-.POSTS. as. being “as bad a church as there could be.” 
On this subject the Journal of Forestry has the | The offertory was abont 801. The architect was | 

following: — The proper seasoning of timber | Mr. Christian. 
before being used in any stractare is far more! Bagendon.—The small parish church of Bagen- 
important than the season of the year it is felled | don was reopened on Sept. 30tb, after having 
io, kind of timber used, or prerentives em. | been provided with new roofs for nave and aisle. 
ployed. There are paints, washes, and hetero. | Internally the nave has three semicircular 
geneous steeps recommended for preserving | arches of Norman work dating from about A.D. 
posts, but each are comparatively costly, and only | 1150, while externally it bears the appearance of 
partially successful. One great objection to the | the Perpendicular architectare of the time of 
wpplication of solations externally reste on the | Edward 1V. Inthemiddleof the fifteenthcentaury, 
fact that the sap being confined accelerates de- | when this church belonged to the chantry of the 
composition in the interior. Most foresters mast | Holy Trinity in the parish church of Cirencester, 
have observed this. What I woald recommend | the same persons seem to have been benefactors 
with fencing- poste is, the materials, when felled, | of both ; for on the brass of William Prelatte, 
to be directly sawn into posts and stored under | which lies in the chapel of the Holy Trinity, he 
sheds thoroughly ventilated, where they will re- | is desoribed as a most spscial benefactor of it ; 
main at least a year exposed to “sun and wind.” | he is represented between his two wives, of whom 
The neck or part between wind and water of | the second was Johana, relict of John Twynyho, 
each post should be slowly charred over a strong| of Cayford. Some years ago the timbers of the 
fire,—slowly, because our principle means heat. | nave-roof had been shortened and the pitch con. 
ing the timber thoroughly to the heart, so as sequently lowered. Latterly there had been 
to extract any moisture which may be astili | uomistakable proofs that a new roof was neces- 
lodged at the centre, and hardening a crast on/ sary; and the naveand aisle have been covered 
the surface of the posts. Afterwards, to pre-| with the best pitch pine, after the model of the 
vent the posts absorbing water, they should be} old roofs. The work has been done by Mr. W. 
well coated with coal tar, having ite acid} H. Wood, of Cirencester. A local paper says ic 








to the Corporation of Salford.— 
At a meeting of the Town Council, held on the 
31et ultimy, it was resolved to appoint Mr. Arthur 
Jacob, of Barrow-in-Furness, to the office of 
Borough Bogineer, There were 68 applicants, 
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Health, &c., of Kensington.—Dr. T. Orme of shop and coach factory, Westow. 
Duédfield, officer of health, in hin | Greet Upper Morwood, for Mr. Joslin, . Rdward 
last :—“ The deaths were toan Laad of nouenaicnn os 
wiintbpebsinae ann the Hobbs 2,750 0 0 

¥ 18 For 
ihe erage does i ie ped a aNtne Ear enh 
respectively, in the last ten years, Extra Shop-front, 
was and 20°3 per 1,000.” Bayes Bros. ...... ae wa SS 

Booth “b Whetle’s 4 , Cottrell’s Sacralidge ..,...... 687 (0 0 it... 400 

diamond band-saw, for all kinds of build. iil 

ing stone ’ ) Cc ee fm peed a 

cutting York sandstone at the of 30 ] For building two houses for Mr. Mason :— 

Seed ux bone. rate super. ee ices =s sda 

peppered on and at for’ 
Mr, H.C. Weld. Mr. F. 8. architect } 

as TENDERS. Wowmen & Mana,.............. 21,118 9 9 
alterations Crimean Inkerman- Fairhead 1,088 

road, Kentish-town . 8. Digby. % | Furniss Adamson & Son 1,067. 0 0 

architect :— eisai Mp. dE. Langmead & W87.....0.0....0000, 1,010 0 0 
‘Warne. 2768 0 0 Gower 8 0 0 
Schlater ro 9 Patmaa 9 0 0 
Cetin Pewtering. aad a te Por elteretions a tee Gan Tavern, Cole 
Warne 5910 0 Hills.& Fietcher, rant ’ 
Watte 418 0 Shurmur.. £333 0 0 

For the erection of two semi.detached Jobnson 235 0 0 
Basford, Mr. Herbert Walker, architeat, "Quantities ee = — 2. 

PF by Me. 6. Walker :— Barber . i ° 0 
Bovock £1,082 0 © (accepted) . eee eves 0 
Mower "Samet -~ For beerhouse and three shops, High-road, Lewisham. 
ps m8 0 0 ra me 0 
Middleton ....., 900 0 0 : & sressvecererees ene SB/570 -- 2 
Clarke ee8 7 0 wor ~ Seog ea RUN 2,304 » i 
TL eimadnnasasasion se __eheteseradiynameeeriern eS 
a = iu For three warehouses in Jewin-crescent, E.C. Messrs. 

. 5 0 Ford & Hesketh, _ 
Roberts & Perkins we 704 0 0 Serivoner & White.......c0...0.-. £11,899 © 0 
Butler 792 0 0 Lawrence ... csscctcsoess 12,9060 @ 
Tyers 796 0 9 Newnan & Mann . 1,610 0 0 
Lee & B 776 6 Morter 11,306 0 0 
Monks & Richer ........cseu0.  %%70 0 0 Brass 11,306 0 0 
Dadson (accepted) .....0000--000 735.10 0 ange cvssercseserseveasecteceses 15,878 OO 

For the ereotion of new schools for 180 ehildren at fee i tk 170 9 9 

Dutt lher & Sew ane a ; — =e rome 20 — : : 
Hind £2,555 0 0 MeLachlan & 8008.........ses-svs0s 10,522 10 0 
Fish 2,530 0 0 Conder ....cc000+ . 10,126 0 0 
Mosley 2,506 13 6 Perry & Co....... 10,081 0 0 
ot 2,471 18 9 ABEDY BrO8. ...ccecccccccsccsecsesnrees 9,762 0 0 
in... ee For shop and premises, 10, Hackney-road. Messrs. T 
Vickers 2,190 0 0 &J. Maples, axekioctes— 
goles 2,185 0 0 PREETI LECT £872 0 0 

& Bacon oe c-sees sereeresceee 2156 0 0 Darnford o68 0 6 
2,153 12 0 Ball 7387 0 0 
Baines & Tarton ...............:e00 2,100 0 0 Paurkiss 737 0 0 
aoe : Suffield . 200 
Woodeock & Olayson ............... 1,901 11 0 For house at Stoke N for Mesars. Carter, 
( pted) 1,777 0 0 Paterson, & Co. Mr, William architect, Quantities 

San the: gutting of Ghamchinieds al Shapes,” tebe sasnoowe 2350 0 0 
Basford, for the Local Board, Mr. Herbert Walker, — pt 
engineer :— 600500 ce cc0nesscvetcoesssocnnsesosooooseoee 

Smart -_ . : Sheffield & Prebble (accepted)...... 639 0 0 
AbteDbor,row ........cerccecerereecssoes S | o a ‘ad 
a ae Oy ml ee og 
eR iiiiiticniccnrcnibececs 1,489 0 0 architect. supplied :— 
Meats Bros. (accepted) ............ 1,442 2 0 Crabb este ° 4 

For buildin of residences tonstone. 479 0 0 

os ae — - aan 4500 

& Co. £2769 0 0 Salt ...... 420 0 0 
mag eae Sheffield & Prebble (accepted) ... 397 0 0 

For additional story to No, 23, Bryanston-equare. Mr. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. C. Homer, architect :— G. D. (ander proper advice, the builder of the high wall- could 
Staines & Bon ......ccccecssecereeccees - £287 0 0 doubtless be made to remedy the damage done. Zinc pipes could be 
Sheffield & Prebbie..................... 25 0 0 used).—F. N. K. (the front ef St. Paul's as the site for the Obelisk 
Sepeaut: Maine. Min loa, aati ahahaha Gh hen ae aight an Aatotua ah Bs Goes taped 

SS _ WT eae correspondent with a design) —J..H. T.— 
George 416 0 0 J. B-T. M—-R P.-A J.—H. & F.-R P.—~F. ER L-E.G. H— 

zB WH. J. BO. H.-H. D. H-G H.-J. B—W. H. O1F8.— 

For alterations at No, 77, Tottenham-court-road, Mr./| R s.—Mr. C.—8—L. H—L 8—K. & Co—T.—Rev. W. J. L— 
Paice, architect :— @. W. 6-H. H-RC. P.-R BR R~H & BR P.—H. & Oo,— 


Tadman (accepted)..........00:+s000001 £250 0 0 





THE BUILDER. 


For the erection 














































































































‘We are compelled to decline pointing out bucks and giving 
lists of tenders, &c. must 
S tho conten aot nesmenlly’ ter 


All statements of 
by the name and 

Norn. responsibility of articles, and papers read 
gudicmedings etn eran ote wd 























} OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“TRE BUILDER” dérect trom the Office, to reddente 
in any part of the United at the zate 

Papasied of 1%, per sanam. 


All remittances should be by Money Order, office, 


er aa WS. te FOURDRELIALER, 








Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 





Asphaite. 

Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
MZ STODDART & OB 
Office: 

No. 90, Oannon-street, H.0. [Apvt.] 








porte «—For farther 
apply to MAN Clynderwen, B.8.0., Oar. 
marthenshire.—[ ADvT. } 









LLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
end IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 








Alderman M'C.—L. &@ W.—E. A.—A. H. & Sen.—W. W. L. 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
tumidtinweenm LONDON,SE 





TRELOAR & SONS, 


Contractors to H. M. Office of Works. 


Contractors to the Admiralty. 


Contractors to the War Office. 
Contractors to South Kensington Museum. 


Contractors to the Royal Albert Hall. 


Contractors to the Crystal Palace. 


Contractors to the Alexandra Palace. 
Contractors to the Royal Aquarium. 





CQOCOA-NUT FIBRE MATS, 


MATTING, 


Floor Cloth, Linoleum, Turkey Carpets and Rugs. 
69, LUDGATE HILL. 


ESTIMATES awn CATALOGUES FREE. 
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PuBsLicaTiOne by the SOCIETY for 
IMPROVING the CONDITI 


ON ef the LABOURING 
CLASSES:— 


DWELLINGS for WORKING PEOPLE, by bas yal ROBERTS. 
FSA. 7a cloth, with numerous Iilastrations and Also, by 
“s OME REFORM. Fifth Edition. 

BeANS of the SOCIETY'S MODEL HOOSES, DESIGNS for 


cortaans os Exeter Hall, Strand, W.O. 





CONTRACTS, continued from page 
TEN DERS are invited for the aOTERA- 


DITIONS to FOUR —- Bt. haart 
mba AD 0 ee 
& CO.8 Shen. 


bill —Piane and fications may 
DAY, NOVEMBER 7th, 1877, at Mesars, on BAINES & 
‘ite Clapham Junction Station, 8. W. 





O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are rad es | Eee 


for the ERECTION of a = Bateahenes 
Plans 























Office, ned at a tW y sae wom. "GREE BRANOE HAND WANTED. 
panes ene 2 feck Se eu /Peseraag eon are 
Sy he Cater moe ee, POR. A ANCE. — The AWYER WANTED to sbi Frm 
utente BEA. seven ©, Lambeth-road, 8.5 iMPORARY dbs = portion ote ine ae | Ss Bench and Sharpen, , on 





Cue ‘SENSE "for. Gas USERS : A 


Catechiam of Gee Sighting for Hous holders, Gasfitvers, Mill- 


— ae ROBERT WILSON, CE. “i 
nen Re il ns nd on Steam Boilers. 

“ The ‘Catechism ’ be read by all gas-users, most of 
el ee eis ta eae et and comfort, if they will 
avail Cone St Wilson's co=nsels."— — Engineering. 

“Mr. W *s book is thoroughly admirabie.”— Sngineer. 
CROSBY LOCK WOOD & OO. 7, Biationers’-ball-court, London, EC. 

And at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Now ready, 12mo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations, price 5s. 
, Sd.) 5 
OADS and STREETS (the Construction 


of), in two Parts: I. The Art of Constructing Common Roads, 
by HENRY LAW, CE ; revised and condensed by D. KINNEAR 
pment IL Recent Practice in the Construction of Roads and 
including pavements of Stone, Wood, and Asphalte, by 

D. K. “CLARK. M.L 
CROSBY LOCKWvOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C, 


EALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES.— 


NEW VOLUMES and NEW EDITIONS. 
PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING. By ADAM HAMMOND... 1 
beled gl —_ MEASUREMENTS. With Buies for 

y A.C. BEATON 








6 

6 

0 
DOBSON. ‘With Additions by W.C. TOMLINSON, F.28. .. 3 0 
pRWELLING - HOUSES (The’ Erection of wae 
HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, and SIGN 
WRITING. By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON 0 
PLUMBING. By W. P. BUCHAN 0 
IMPORTERS’ and BUILDERS GUIDE By | | 


*,* Complete Lists of WEALE'S SERIES, now comprising nearly 
300 WORKS in SCLENCE and EDUCATION, post-free on application. 
London : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C. 
Now read. looses folio, half bound, ornamented gad eighty- 

. sixteen in colours. Price 3%. 3s. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TUDIES IN FRANCE. 


By W. GALSWORTHY DAVIE, Architect. 
No. 21, King William-street, Strand, London, W.C. 





occupied, Gams ait working dra os 
home. es working ‘wings, square 

any gemeral work in a business.—Address, 8. M. 
Usborne-t rrace, 8.W.i 


ARTNERSHIP. ak Young ARCHITECT 
eg 
Office of “ The Builder. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A young ARCHITECT | 9... 


leisure is Nayar of meeting with a Gentleman in 
— otherwise), providing remunera'ive Cg my pot anten- 
Addreas, PROFESSION, Toe of Mr. Smith, 11, Duke-strest, Adelphi. 
Panis ERSHIP or SALE of PRACTICE. 


An ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR. in the South of England, 
- from bis PRACTICE (for which most satisfac- 


tecy seanenn oun ven), and 
er, itp 4. a Gentl 
take the Practice entirel 
Box 134 Office of “ The 


ARTNERSHIP.—A PARTNER required 


in an o]d- established and Incrative Business, in an important 
a business 


c. %, 











to dispose of it once, 
t JOIN him as PARTNEE so as to 
ri as possible in the coming year.— 











MIDLAND RAILWAY. — To OIVIL 
ENGINEERS. —The Directors of the Midland Reilway Com- 
pany ate about to APPOINT a CIVIL ENGINEER for the 








RYENING EMPLOYMENT WANTED, 
Seiden to Giheewton ee tere sete pernt-termromh 


Euston-road, N.W. 


Ave erica RENDERED to Architects 
Competitions, 


+48 











rEMPORARY ASSISTANCE rendered in 
Dat, 


Com tractien, Measurement 
“and of Works, 


in nk Gehman Ww. 
eR, and Draughts- 


SURVEYOR, LEVELURE, snd Drage 
URVEYOR (Builders and Contractor's), 


for additions 
sialon and aiapdatoun eaprinee! inte. raiou stds 
se wien odice Soutina <W. FB 1, Mahet'glece, Wal 


UANTITY SURVEYOR and MEA- 
Guaatiton Mentaring, Frising Qeaaiiting ba —BURVETOR, 


YD ne ny 














| CQ akratan one he PERYIous Gn Reese 


eee 


gusnline remwig ra 


VEYOR, 57, Limerston-strest, Chelsea, 8. W. 


modern SUE. 





OvEM a next. —- printed nor written 





Just Published, with oo nee a crown 8vo. cloth, 


ke Text-Book for Sur- 
Form ; 





abies ef the various Trades, Panis of 


Labour, &c. and coommuiste lot ndex for ready reference. 
By BAN STER FLETCHER, FPRIBA. 

Author of “Model “ Di'apidations,” 
Lendon : B. T. BATSFORD, 52, High Holborn. 





TEM if sk 


By E. W. GODWIN, FSA. 
Seetenies aOR 8 Ve ee Oe es ean, + 


Pien of the Si 
Lendon: B. T. BATSFORD, $3, High Holborn. 


a in the instauce. 
requited ‘October 19th, 1877. JAMES WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


URVEYOR and INSPECTOR of 


NUIGANCES.—The Local Board of the 
, is desirous of 





with 
the 7th NOVEMBER next, tothe 
HENRY CEOS8S, Clerk to the said Board. 
Prescot, 17th October, 1877. 


BRoxzover of LONGTON.—The Town 
Council desirous of receiving APPLICATIONS for the 
sven hove e thappegh haovteage of Keveuning. uné Us cain neal 
aoe vea ng, eet ou 

vill Ge es and keep the necessary books and register. The sslary 
will 75k per aphum, with house, cosls, and gas. Applications, 
to be made to the Chairman of the “emetery 











ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 


LIFE DHSURABUS. 
Chief Office, 73 & 74, King William-street, KE 
Ww. P. REYNOLDS, Menniee. 


TAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 








Invested Asseta on the 3ist of December, 1876 aébeebe £5 493.62 
Ineome for the past year............--seccosesescsseee 488 970 
Amount paid on Death to Reb DOR. cause cemecess 11.148 830 
Bonuses hitherto allotted ... 5,523, 
of luding commission) are about 


4; per cent on the ann 
ATTENTION is capoutaliy caliod te the NEW RATES of PREMIUM 
The Rates tor YOUNG LIVES will be found TERIALL 
LOWEE than heretofore. ~ . 


Policies effected this year will be entitled 
to share in the Profits at the next 
Division, in December, 1879. 

Forms of Proposal, &c. wil] be sent on application to the Office. 


ee NOTICE. 
ICHARD DOCWRA, Contractor for 


WATER, and 8KWERAGE WORKS, COLL 
TERRaCh f BARNSBURY, hereby gives notice that na Las avr 
ness Connexion with any person ot persons of the same Name. 


RAWINGS, Specifications, and Estimates 


for Builai. gs or Alterations 
tees: and EXPEDITIOUSLY PREPARED 
ya 
A. B. No. 2, Boscobel gardens, 


Alpha-road, 8. W. 
ODELLING 


Continent MOULD eaRViIN| t, DESIGNS and Working 


O. H. LINE, 58, Langford-road, 
Kentish-town, N.W. 


KT STUDIO, 5, St. augustine’s- road, 
Camden-square, for Ladies and Gentlew Studies frum the 
kw, Model im Oil. Drawing and Mosalling, Morning and 


ro ARCHITECTS and OTHEKS.—A 


handsome BUITE of CHAMBERS TO BE Chan 

Cery-lane, ou Second floor, containing four large oA mpon Tig room, 

inclosed with outer cvors and ee Rent mt 7k Also three 

Jarge hight ye on baif Bent 75t. Two large 

light ROOMS at 101 ; and sleo a SUITE to of OFFICES well furniabev 
} las Beard-icom cane gag ot pou A lofty), 


























5 one Waiting - ound-flvor. 
Chitlery lane | or to Means v. ah nol ns mer 
MHE PLANE TREES on the THAMES 
T Pep were ayamye ANTHONY W ATERER 


of town anc 
RURSERY, severing me in 07 a canary” in Be ac ten BILL 





Comenitten, autamed,’* Apgliontion Sar istrar,” addressed to the 
as Soe Longton, on or before TU AY, NOVEMBER 6— 





By order, ARDEN HARDWICKE, Borough Sua veyor. 
October 25, 1877. 
SSISTANT REQUIRED in an Architect 
a Mast understand setting out for 
Ceiling nd be m neat draughtsman, —Address, stating age, where 
Jast employed, salary required, to 
W. ADAMS aie ff 
Architect and Surveyor, 


No. 47, Church-street, Camberwell, 8. 
AQ - £8 Architectural) WANTED, 
Draft Specifics 


One able to level preferred, wie to poem ee 
p= og with copy testimouials and other dats, J. B. SY Pyare, 
Eeq. Solicitor, Aluwick, Nerthamberiand. 


A) Bereta WANTED for a Foundry 


and Smiths’ fone. oe sixty men in kitchen 
Tange, He must have 


register, hot-water, builders’ work, &. 
oon «similar, cation efor, sd sisting pote Parag eon 
om re where 
employed, salary expected, &c OORT & PAU 


ENERAL FOREMAN WANTED for a 


Job — Address, stating references, and wages, to Box 133, 
ot ** The Builder.” 


OREMAN of BRICKMAKERS.— 
WANTED, « practical MAN, who thoroughly understands 
brickmaking in ‘ll ite branches. To a steady man, of good expe- 
rieuce, favourable terms will Address, with fail par- 
ticulars of past experience, DELTA, care of Saunders Brothers, 104, 
London Wail, EC. 


RICKMAKER.—WANTED, aresponsible 
steady and practical Man to Contract to Make, and Barn 
during the ensuing Beason. Labouronly. About ee 
land within haifa mile of the Midland Railway Station, Ken’ 

ng Ly will be required. —. Box 139, Gane at ot 


wW"%es¢ SHOP FOREMAN ot 
JOINERS WANTED for « small shop, Mast be 
So a asi San sage. St ecenens 


(yrcknrest WORKING FOREMAN of 
CARPENTERS and JOINERS WANTED. Non-society man. 
Graf, HiGHAM, Casticacreet, Wolvernats , aod wages required, 


Wolverhampton. 
INA and ¢ GLASS PAINTERS.— 


b heat = S two or three first-rate Handsin the above branches. 
the Studio of CAMERON & OO. 46, Duke-street , Manchester- 
po ay one w. 


RET LEAD GLAZiER WANTED.. 























on 
last 











MANAGER and SURVEYOR to a London 


a wot ong. Mobleman' ot Balding MatataBox Ia6, O@icc of 





the | Digreren eons MEASURER, and General 


AGER denres i pte mom eninge 5 , Taavenah expert. 
enced.—ALPH d-row, Clapbam, 8. ° 


RAUGHTOMAN (ax (good) | wants oo RE RE- 
Excellent references. bor oberon a9 6. 2B care ot 
JEAUGHTSMAN, (Quilted, Prt 
AGRMENT be dato ~ Aaldmaa 
No, 0, M4, Fantiman-road, 
RAUGHTSMAN | {qped) destees a RE- 
iie_"Up fe dean” proactive, ni arate works ura 
SSISTANT, of ten years’ 


at 2g 9 RE- wegen in Town. 
artistic. — . Molton-street, Oxford-sirest, W. 


SSISTANT (Architect's) desires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, — Address, K. N. 8%, Beesborough-street, 




















SSISTANT (Architect's) wants a SITUA- 


re ane eg able to improve himeslf. Just out 
his articles.—J. W. E. Spring-house, Denby Dale, Huddersfield. 


SSISTANT Architect's, competent) wants 
A ii Grete. nad vary tat and wees tak B64. Beendary lane, 


aw (Architectural) requires RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. Highest references as to , &c. Nine 
perience. Salary 35s. per week.—G. &. 39, Bt. Peter’s-street, 











—— ISTANT (Architect's) wants BE. RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. 
‘Gothic, ¢ Chansle, detail’ ones pomties routine, ha eiaien. 


First-class references. Seven years’ experience.—G. RB. 61, Lupus- 
street, Pimlico. 


SSISTANT (Architect's) requires RE- 














EROADSMERT in « kandi OMe. ‘Takings Be 
ASSISTANT fin an Architect’: J bn “Sar 
son of Ore eet eur ‘deeayoan, a cen, anya nt tS above, Newt drvugh 
ant," Olea, Bester 
Assistant (Architect and Surveyor’), 

and . desires an ENGAG 





AS (Architect and Surveyor’) 
soe Good rafernect~ ABOHITHOR 19,  Btandalo-ru 
Brixton, 8.W. 


ASSISTANT | (Archit (Architect and |. Barveyor’s) 


ee Se ee = See, “Geek tenement Das 
SSISTANT (Architect and Surveyor'’s).— 











xan ea Sanat 2, £2, Ace te Bata Gan Sains uaniition’ Good Pata Set EMT rileck atest 
EAD GLAZIER, — WANTED, imme ASSISTANT (Surveyor's) requires 4 


a mn ® Grst-class 
tes 





workman, for a copstancy.—Addéres, 
rh HONT'S stating ac, aud weges required, to Messrs. SHRIG 





A srcanos, Sea ral Son ceaghog= ie ont 





